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HUS died an amiable woman, whoſe 
extreme ſenſibility, wounded by the 11 
ſhocking cataſtrophe of the fire, and weak- "i 
ened by ſubſequent events that had preyed - | 
upon her ſpirits, was- unable to ſuſtain the 
ſudden developement of an affair, that, how- 
ever painful and mortifying, had ſhe been in 
better health, ſhe might have ſtruggled with, 
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and borne with patience, ſupported by hope; 
for, alas! too common are ſuch crimes au- 
thorized by faſhion, under the name of gal- 
lantry, that deſtroy domeſtic peace, and 
terminate in ruin and deſtruction! 


Vain would be any attempt to delineate 
the diſtreſs, the horror, that affected Mr. 
Biddulph when he ſaw that al was over ! — 
The phyſician, the attendants, forced him 
out of the room; the former accompanied 
him, not to divert his grief, but to let him 
indulge it freely; nor did he once break in 
upon a ſorrow ſo ſacred until the firſt vio- 
lence was exhauſted, and, though deep, it 
became leſs turbulent. He then ſought gen- 
tly to pour in the balm of conſolation, alas! 
how vain to a ſelf- convicted mind. The 
firſt moment he could arrange his ideas, he 
ſaid to the humane gentleman, ©« If you 
wiſh to preſerve me from diſtraction, let me 
be removed to the farm, let the precious re- 
mains of my dear injured ——,” He tremi- 
bled, unable to add another word. 
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J underſtand you, Sir (faid the phyſician) 
my chariot ſhall convey you there, and J will 
take care of every thing elſe.” | 


* You will then bea friend (cried Bid- 
dulph, wildly.) You will take me from this 


horrid houſe. Would to Heaven I had never 


ſeen it. The dear angel had a preſentiment. 
She was unwilling. I urged, I forced her to 
come, and I have deſtroyed her!“ 


Here he fell into ſuch a paroxiſm of grief, 
that it was ſome time ere he could be re- 
covered. The firſt moment was taken an 
advantage of to hurry him down ſtairs, place 
him in the chariot, and drive to the farm. 
When he arrived, and the good people ap- 
peared, he jumped from the carriage: My 
wife is dead ! my wife is dead! (exclaimed 
he) and I have killed her!“ 


The farmer and his wife, who took his 
words in a literal ſenſe, were frightened al- 
moſt out of their wits as he ran into the hou. 
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The phyſician, however, undeceived them, 


as to the manner of her death, and imputed 
his words to the frenzy of the moment. He 
entreated their care of him, and added, © that 
though almoſt a ſtranger, he. found himſelf 
ſo intereſted for Mr. Biddulph, that he would 


charge himſelf with getting things proper to 


remove the body as ſoon as poſſible,” 


The good people bleſſed him for his hu- 
manity, and followed the unhappy man to 
the apartment he had flown to, where they 


found him fainted away on the floor. It was 


ſome time before he was recovered, and with 
more difficulty that he was got into bed; the 


miſtreſs of the houſe remained to watch by 


him during the night. 


The phyſician returned to the grove, and 
defired' permiſſion to wait on its owners. — 
After ſome delay, he was admitted to my 
Lord, who was really more affected at this 


event than ever he had been in his whole 


life, and reproached himſelf with heart- felt 
grief 
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grief and remorſe for his ſhare in this un- 
happy buſineſs. His diftreſs was ſo very 


obvious, that the phyſician found it difficult 


to enter upon his errand : However, he was 
freed from his embarraſſment by Lord Bur- 
ley himſelf, who having been informed, by 
the houſekeeper, of Mr. Biddulph's departure 
with him, aſked the doctor, „ how he ER 
left that unfortunate man ?” 


e Unfortunate indeed!“ repeated the phy- 
ſician; “ Within ſix weeks his houſe and 
property deſtroyed without being inſured; 
his child periſhed in the flames; and now 
ſurviving, his only hope of future comfort, 
an amiable and virtuous wife, whoſe delicate 
ſenſibility proved too powerful, acting as it 
did, upon her enfeebled conſtitution ! Poor 
man! I left him truly unhappy ; it is his 
requeſt that the body of the dear departed 
may be conveyed to the farmer's, when a 
ſhell can be got ready for that purpoſe; an 
arrangement that mult certainly be deſirable 
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to your Lordſhip, and therefore I haſtened | 
to let you know it.” 


« Doctor (replied he, putting his hand on. 


the phyſician's ſhoulder) you know nor how 


deeply I am afflicted at this event, an event, 
I fear, accelerated, if not brought on, by 


particular circumſtances in my family: I re- 


proach myſelf for a converſation that inſulted 
her feelings, and it ſhall be an awful leſſon 


to me in future. Could half of my fortune 


reſtore her to life, I would ſacrifice it with 


pleaſure ; and for Biddulph, poor fellow! I 


pity him: I will do more, I will aſſiſt him 
againſt his will. Command every thing that 
you wiſh for in this houſe, Sir, that is pro- 


-per. I tell you again, I am very unhappy, 


and that henceforth I ſhall take a new courſe. 
J have not ſeen my Lady; go to her; ſhe 


has equal cauſe to reproach herſelf.” 


- Of what mixed qualities is the mind of 


man compoſed! Lord Burley, who, if he 
had ſucceeded in ſeducing the late Mrs. Bid- 


dulph 
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dulph from virtue and her huſband, and had, 
in conſequence of the ſeduction, led her gra- 
dually to the extremity of vice, which muſt 
have ruined her worldly proſpects, and have 
rendered thoſe of hereafter doubtful. Had 
he brought her to this dreadful ſituation, in 
all. probability he would have felt neither 
| remorſe nor ſorrow, becauſe ſuch things are 
not novelties, and becaufe faſhion warrants a 
man of gallantry to puſh his advantages as far 
as he can. But here the intended victim had 
eſcaped pollution, grief, and a ſenſe of injury, 
had cauſed a premature death, and now he 
felt compunction and real ſorrow ! Would I 
could fay ſo much for Lady Burley, Alas! 
daily experience too plainly evinces the 
ſhameful truth, that when once a woman 
out-ſteps the bounds of modeſty, when ſhe 
can violate her nuptial vows, how difficult to 
reſtrain her paſſions ! What frightful lengths 
does vice plunge and urge her headlong into ! 
crimes, which in early life ſhe would ſhud- 
der at the name of, are grown, by a grada- 
tion of vice, familiar to her ideas, ſhe ſtops 
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at nothing, the moſt unbounded licentiouſ- 
. neſs prevails, and a breach of chaſtity is her 
leaft of crimes ! But let us hope women, fo 
truly depraved, are not very common; let us 


flatter ourſelves that poets and modern wri- 
ters are fond of hyperbole and exaggerations; 
they love to calumniate, and but roo often 
are both the tempters and accuſers. Lady 


Burley, however, was a character to juſtify 


their utmoſt ſeverity; grown bold in vice, 


"ſhe was callous to every feeling of ſorrow, or 
remorſe. To her Mrs. Biddulph's death was 


only a ſubject for ridicule— a poor, infipid, 
love-lorn creature, not fit to enjoy life, and 


being reduced to poverty, broke her heart 
- for very vexation !” | 


Such were the remarks ſhe made to her 


woman, when informed of the melancholy 


cataſtrophe, the conſequence of ber ſhame- 


leſs irregularities ; ; and when told that Bid- 
. dulph had left the houſe, he alſo came in for 
his ſhare of epithets; a poor, mean, ſpirit- 
leſs devil! What had he to do, to go and 


howl 
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howl over his deary for ? bur he would 
ſoon be glad to return, and he might be aſ- 


ſured ſhe ſhould ridicule him to death for his 


fine feelings. Her woman, though no ſtran- 


ger to her Lady's character, and as it may. 


be ſuppoſed not over ſcrupulous, was never- 
theleſs ſo ſhocked at the late event, and fo 
ſcandalized at Lady Burley's want of com- 
mon decency and humanity, that ſhe left the 
room muttering, © A devil! and not a wo- 


man, I am ſure !“ 


When the phyſician ſent in his name, ſhe 


refuſed to ſee him. Tell him (ſaid ſhe) I 
want none of his diſmals, nor any of his aſ- 
ſiſtance ; but if he is Biddulph's friend, he 
will perſuade him to return here.” | 

This meſiage, delivered verbatim by. a 
chambermaid, inſpired the doctor with rage 


and contempt for the unworthy ſender of it. 


He left the grove, and taking the neceſſary 


meaſures, the very next morning the body 
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was removed to the farmer's. To the great 
ſatisfaction of theſe worthy people, Mr. Bid- 
dulph grew more compoſed, his grief was 
no longer loud nor violent ; but it was deep, 
ie was heart-fclt, and he enjoyed it. He 
deſired the good Mr. Barrow might be writ- 


ten to, and the day previous to the one in- 
tended for the funeral, that Gentleman arrived 
at the farm. He had been moft exceed- 


ingly ſhocked at the intelligence of this ad- 
ditional and heavy misfortune, and had much 
difficulty to perſuade his wife from accompa- 
pying him, to ſec the remains of their ami- 
able relation once more ; but his remon- 
ſtrances prevailed, and he came alone. The 
meeting between him and Biddulph was truly 
affecting, and great was his aſtoniſhment, 
when, in the agony of ſorrow, the latter 


confeſſed all his errors. The ſcene that paſt 


between Lord Burley and his wife he knew 


nothing of, but from her imperfect ravings IF 


nor did he know by what means ſhe had 
ſuſpicion or knowledge of his connexion with 
Lady Barley. | | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Barrow, however, though ſurpriſed 
and much grieved, ſought to pour the balm 
of conſolation into his mind, and would not 
ſuffer him to indulge the idea of having de- 
ſtroyed his wife: He perſuaded him to return 


with him to the parſonage for a time, till he 


had fixed on ſome future plan, and he being 


indifferent what became of himſelf, conſented. 


The day that for ever, in this world, buried 
his Eliza from his ſight was moſt terrible to 
| himſelf and friends; they reſpected his ſor- 


rows, and for that day permitted him the 


indulgence of them unmoleſted ; but the 
following one they were obliged to confult 
him on neceſſary buſineſs. Every thing that 
had belonged to his wife (except her watch, 
and other valuable trinkets deſigned for Mrs. 
Barrow) he gave to the farmer's wife. He 
alſo handſomely rewarded their kindneſs by 


other acts of generoſity. The friendly phy- 


ſician was not forgotten. In the midſt of 
theſe melancholy employments he was ſtruck 
with inconceivable ſurpriſe, at a letter de- 


| livered to him “from Lady Burley.” He 
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trembled with rage and indignation, and, 
without opening it, encloſed it in a cover, 
with only theſe words: © Contagion is in 
the touch of every thing polluted by you, 


Circe! You have murdered my peace for 


ever. I go where I ſhall never ſee, never 
hear, of you more. Repent, amend your 
life, and feel remorſe as I do.” Having de- 


 livered this to the meſſenger, who had like- 
wiſe invited him to the grove in my Lord's 


name, Tell your Lord (ſaid he) that to- 
morrow I ſhall quit this country for ever!“ 


| CHAP. 
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HE ſervant returned to the grove with 
this anſwer, and my Lady's letter, 


3 ſhe had no ſooner ſcen, and read the 


lines in the envelope, than ſhe flew into a 
rage little ſhort of madneſs, and every crea- 
ture in the houſe ſuffered in ſome ſhape for 
her vexation and diſappointment. She was 


ſcarcely brought to any degree of calmneſs 


before ſhe was informed Mrs. Weſtcote was 
at the gate, and begged of all things to ſpeak 
with her Ladyſhip, on the moſt ſhocking, 


_ - monſtrous affair in the world!“ 


« What 
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« What can the ſilly, vulgar wretch mean?” 
cried ſhe; © but let her come up.” In a 
moment in bounced Mrs. Weſtcote, with a 
colour m her face that out-vied her cherry- 


coloured ſilk. 


« O, my Lady, would you think it, 
would you believe it, that my daughter, Miſs 
Auguſta Matilda, O that ever 1 ſhould live 


to ſee the day PR 


e Pray, Madam, ee yourſelf (ſaid 
her Ladyſhip, a lillle impatiently. ) What 
of Miſs — * 


« O dear, my Lady, ſhe is gone, runned | 
away like that Miſs Stevens, on an expoſi- 
tion to Scotland. Gone to be married by a 


blackſmith. O Lord! I ſhall go mad. She 
that might have married at the church, where 


all great fortunes are married; foe to go for 
to be joined by a blackſmith that ſhoes 


horſes,” 2 


7 « But 
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« But pray, Ma'am (aſked Lady Burley, 
who now began to find amuſement in a tale 
of ſcandal) with whom is Miſs Auguſta Ma- 
tilda gone ?” 


« Lord! my Lady, why, with that Sir 
William you ſeed at my houſe ; but no, he. 
is no Sir William neither, no title at all, my 
Lady that is the provokingeſt thing of the 
whole. She ought ta have been a Counteſs, 
and now I ſhall be mother to a plain miſtreſt 
after all.” 1 


« Dear Mrs. Weſtcote, be ſo good as to 
tell me the whole affair in order.” 


« Why, then, my Lady, you know he 
camed, well, he comed every day; and fo, 
as I thought, he was a Baronet, and could 
make her a Lady, I didn't much mind, tho* 
to be ſure with her money ſhe ought, and 
might have been a Counteſs. So, as I was 
faying he came every day, and fo I ſaid to 
her, ſays I, if this Sir William thinks to 
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marry you, he muſt ſpeak to Mr. Drybear, 
(that, my Lady, is her other guardian with 
me) and let us know his eſtate, and we muſt 
talk about ſettlements and ſuch things. O, 
ſays ſhe, tis time enough for that, and ſo 
I faid no more. You know I only did my 
duty, and fo, if you'll believe me, yeſterday, 
whilſt I went into. the village to ſpeak with 
lawyer Stevens (O hang bis girl, for that 
put it into her head, I believes) ſo while I 
went to talk to him about a treſpaſs, did that 
wicked fellow come, and made a greater 
treſpaſs, and carried her clean off, and I didn't 
know it till laſt night, for ſhe left word ſhe 
was gone a viſiting, and ſhould not be home 
till evening (O what a ſtory) and fo laſt 
night comes a letter, to tell me ſhe was gone 
on the fame matrimonical buſineſs as Sal Ste- 
vens did ; and ſo my houſekeeper told me 
this morning, that ſhe heard Sir William was 
no Sir William after all, but his younger bro- 
ther, without any eſtate to ſettle on her; ſo 
here's a ſhocking piece of buſineſs, What's 
to be done, my Lady? ? 
| « Upon 
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« Upon my word (anſwered Lady Burley) 
it is an unlucky affair; but 'tis well he is a 
brother to Sir William. He might have been 
an impoſtor, and of no family at all.” 


We Why, to be fure that's very true, my 
Lady, and to be ſure ſhe has money enough 


to buy him a title, and I can give her more 
if I pleaſe,” | 


te Tf fo, Madam (ſaid her Ladyſhip) you 
had beſt to make yourſelf eaſy, and wait 
till they return, and ſee what can be done,” 


« Well then, and to be ſure and ſo I muſt, 
and I am obliged to your Ladyſhip for your 
advice; but I dares ſay old Drybear will be 
as mad as the devil, and I dares ſay won't 
give up a farthing; but then as to that there 
matter they can live with me, and fo I ſhall 
ſee if we can't get a title for the young man, 


and I'll have them married over again at 


Hanover-Square, for I can't endure the 
| 8 thoughts 
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thoughts of their being married by a horſes 
ſmith.“ 


Jou will do very right in that (replied 
Lady Burley ;) it is always cuſt6mary to have 


a a ſecond marriage. Yes, they ſay Sal Ste- 


vens is now in London with her young 'ſquire, 
and has been married again, a flut | I dares fay 


*rwas her figary put it into my child's head. 


O Lord] but now I think on't, your Lady- 


ſhip hes had ſad work too; that poor creature 


Mrs. Biddulph died very ſuddenly.” 


e Yes (anſwered her Ladyſhip) 'twas a 


| fever, I think, took her the very * we 
left your houſe,” | 


« Aye, I thought ſhe was very ill then; 
*twas a Poor pecking thing, and no great 
loſs. My daughter, Miſs Augulta, called her 
_ a ſtupid mope, and ſo to be ſure ſhe's nat 
much miſſed ; but her huſband was a good 


clever fellow; where is he, my Lady?“ 
« Oh! 
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« Oh! don't name him, my dear Mrs. 
Meſtcote; he is-the moſt ungrateful fellow 
in the world, and has uſed my Lord and me 
extremely ill. Dear me ! well that comes 
of being charitable, and taking in folks when 
they have neither houſe nor home, then they 
grow ſaucy, and I remember ſhe that's dead 
told me e wanted none of my Lord's 
favours ;* ſo I thinks, my Lady, you are 
well rid of them, for as they were got poor, 
and proud too, though I wonder for what! 
you might have been plagued with them. 
Lady Burley wiſhing to drop the converſa- 
tion, the ſubject of which gave her no plea- 
ſure, invited her to ſtay dinner, which the 
other accepted, with a thouſand apologies 
for her dreſs, and which her Ladyſhip aſſured 
her was exceedingly handſome ; for in truth 
ſhe only wanted to divert her chagrin, and 
amuſe herſelf for the preſent at her expence, 
otherwiſe the Lady, and her dreſs too, —_ 
have been beneath her notice.” 


We 
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We ſhall now-return to Mr. Biddulph, who 
taking an affectionate leave of the farmer 
and his wife, and having ſtolen an hour to 
weep over the grave of his much lamented 


wife, ſet off with Mr. Barrow for his houſe. 


Paſſing the ruins of his own, he felt con- 
gealed with horror. © My God! (cried he, 


elaſping his hands together) in the ſpace of 


two ſhort months, what niiſery and deſtruc- 
tion! What never-ending forrow ! Oh! Mr. 
Barrow, think what I ſuffer, and pity me. 


Pity me, for miſery and ſelf-reproach muſt 


embitter every future hour that I exiſt !”? 


( To remember your errors ſo forcibly, 


as to preclude a poſſibility of future devia- 


tions from rectitude (replied Mr, Barrow) is 


certainly commendable ; but we muſt not 


indulge unjuſtifiable grief that may grow into 
melancholy and miſanthropy; by active virtue, 


by relieving the wretched, by comforting the 


ſick, and by the conſtant practice of charity 
and benevolence to the extent of our power 
and abilities, we muſt ſhew the reclaimed 

hearts 
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heart. Theſe are the proper atonements 
for paſt irregularities or crimes : The exer- 
tions of kindneſs and beneficence will calm 
the tumults of your mind, and convey com- 
fort andi aſſiſtance to others; they will procure . 
you peace on earth, and ſmooth your road to 
Heaven. Mr. Biddulph, though perfectly 
ſenſible that this good man's advice was cal- 
culated for his future welfare, as yet felt too 
keenly the edge of his misfortunes, and the 
conſcious ſenſe of his errors, to receive any 
conſolation from future proſpects, which ap- 
peared to him clouded in for ever!“ 


çTis ever thus 
« With noble minds, if chance they ſlide to folly: 
«© Remorſe ſtings deeper, and relentleſs conſcience, 
« Pours more of gall into the bitter cup 
« Of their ſevere repentance.” 
MASON, 
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CHAP in. 


7 


IN their arrival at Stanmore, Mrs. Bar- 
O row's tears were mingled with her 
unhappy gueſts; it was to him a luxury of 
woe, and he enjoyed it. Mr. Barrow, tho 
much grieved, endeavoured to ſooth both, 
and they ſtrove to reſtrain what they could 
not entirely ſuppreſs, when Mr. Biddulph 
retired to his apartment, once his bridal apart- 
ment, where he had ſpent ſo many happy. 
hours with his Eliza. Alas! what terrible 

emotions, what painful ſenſations oppreſſed 
him! He paſſed the night without reſt, and | 
Joined the * at breakfaſt with ſuch pallid | 
looks, 


4 


23 
looks, and under ſuch a dreadful depreſſion 
of ſpirits, that his good friends were greatly 
concerned for him. To prevent his mind 
from dwelling entirely on one ſubject, Mr. 
Barrow entered into converſation with him 
reſpecting his affairs, and adviſed him to em- 
power a ſolicitor to ſettle every thing for 
him, that he might know the extent of his 
income. In conſequence of this opening, 
Biddulph, no longer bound by affection or 
delicacy towards a ſiſter, acquainted the good 
man with the whole affair between him and 
William Biddulph, the iniquitous bond he 
had paid, and his ſubſequent difficulties. 
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| Mr. Barrow was aſtoniſhed at the infamy 
of the tranſaction; he blamed his friend ex- 
ceedingly for ſubmitting to ſuch a bafe im- 
poſition: © Young and inexperienced as you 
were (ſaid he) in the arts and duplicity of 
mankind, ſurely you muſt have ſeen the vil- 
lany of this buſineſs, and ought to have con- 

ſidered in the proſpect of having a family; 
your duty to them ſuperſeded any falſe deli- 


cacy. 
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cacy. Good Heaven! (added he) what 
worthleſs wretches muſt that woman and her. 

ſon be! No wonder your unhappy ſiſter 
ſucked in the poiſon of ſuch influence as led 
her into the paths of vice, and muſt termi- 
nate in wretchednels ! But it is now too late 
for retroſpection to be of any ſervice, farther 
than to hold out to you a painful but neceſſary 
leſſon to guard in future againſt the duplicity | 
of mankind, where their principles are not - 
eſtabliſhed, Few young men appeared to 
me to have more ſtability than yourſelf; but, 
alas! human nature is fallible, and few are 
there who have not ſome ſecret avenue to 
the heart, which, if diſcovered by a baſe 
deſigner, may lead the unwary poſſeſſor into 
error, All that now can be done is, to col- 
ject the remains of your ſhattered fortune 

together. The ſums in the funds, ſecured 
for a particular purpoſe, muſt now be applied 
to pay off the mortgages. Let your eſtate 
bee cleared, and with the remainder erect a neat 


_ dwelling on the ruins of the other.“ SI oe 
| cc- No, 
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« No (cried Biddulph, with great emo- 
tion) no, never will I erect a ſingle ſtone on 
that deteſted ſpot, in that hated neighbour- 


hood! I will indeed pay off the mortgage, 


and whatever ſums remain ſhall be placed in 
the funds; for I cannot reſide in England; 
it is my ſettled determination to go abroad: 
Peace and happineſs can never meet me any 
where; but my thoughts may be amuſed, 
my mind improved and enlarged, and J will 


ſettle my income in ſuch a manner as, I am 


ſure, you mult approve.” 


In conſequence of this unreſerved com- 
"munication, Mr. Barrow exerted himſelf to 
aſſiſt Mr. Biddulph in the management of his 
buſineſs ; the neceſſary attention it required 
amuſed him in the day, but his nights af- 
forded very little reſt or eaſe to his mind, for 
there painful remembrance obtruded and pre- 
vented To 


In the courſe of three weeks Mr. Barrow, 
with the aſſiſtance of an active and an honeſt 
VOL, 11. C | ſolicitor, 
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ſolicitor, completed the ſettlement of Mr, 
Biddulph's affairs. The mortgage was paid 
off, and every thing diſpoſed of. Mr. Bar- 
row accepted the ſtewardſhip of the eſtate, 
which, though leſſened in value by the de- 
ſtruction of the houſe, gardens, and out- 
buildings, was ſtill worth near eight hundred 
a year. Biddulph limitted himſelf to three 
hundred, which (he ſaid) he was confident 
would anſwer all his wants, and leave a large 
overplus for benevolent purpoſes, Two 
hundred a year he inſiſted upon Mr. Barrow's 
acceptance of as his ſteward, and becauſe 
he was well aſſured he was alſo a ſteward for 
the poor and unfortunate. The remainder 
of hts income he wiſhed to be placed out, 
that it might accumulate for the purpoſe of 
building a houſe hereafter, either by himſelf, 
or the heir at law. Having thus prudently 
and juſtly ſettled his pecuniary affairs, he was 
very anxious to leave England, and after 
various plans thought on and abandoned, he 
determined, to enter as a volunteer in Lord 
Cornwallis's troops, juſt then about to em- 

| bark 
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bark for America. In vain did Mr. and 


Mrs. Barrow oppoſe this deſign, both from 


principle and affection; the inſtant he had 
formed it, he caught the enthuſiaſm of the 
times, and neither remonſtrances or perſua- 
ſions could induce him to abandon it. 


Mr. Barrow, who looked with horror on a 
war which muſt cauſe ſuch an effuſion of 


blood, deſtroy our own countrymen, and 


plunge ſo many thouſands in miſery from the 
oppoſition of principles ſubſiſting in almoſt 
every family on both ſides the water. He, 
who in humble "imitation of his Maker, 
ce preached the Goſpel of Peace,” he ſought 
every argument, judgment, juſtice and hu- 
manity, could ſuggeſt, to divert him from 
his purpoſe ; all was fruitleſs; he had fixed 
his plan; nothing could ſhake him; and, 
oppreſſed with every paintul ſentiment that 
good, virtuous, and affectionate minds were 
capable of feeling, this worthy couple 


took a heart-breaking farewell, and ſaw him 


depart for Portſmouth, with ſtreaming eyes, 
C 2 and 
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and a thouſand earneſt wiſhes for his preſe r- 
vation, though they could not approve the 
cauſe in which he embarked. 


A young man, 4 57 Mr. Biddulph's fortune, 
connexions, and appearance, was, no doubt, 
warmly received on his application to enter 
as a volunteer in the ſervice. His Lordſhip, 
ever ready to obſerve merit, and eager to 
encourage it, treated him with every atten- 
tion and civility he couid wiſh for, and, 
within a few days after his arrival, they ſet 
fail with proſperous gales for America. He 
went a VOLUNTARY. EXILE from his country, 
now become hateful to him, and perfectly 
indifferent as to his future deſtiny. 


During Mr. Biddulph's voyage, we will 
look back to the Grove, where we left Lord 
and Lady Burley, very differently impreſſed 
with the termination of their deſigns againſt 
the Biddulph's. His Lordſhip, though a 
man of gallantry and intrigue, in the theory 
and . of which he had ſpent near two- 
| thirds 
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thirds of his life, and in the courſe of which, 

I am foriy to ſay, he had ſeldom met with 2 
repulſe, ſo evidently the re ſult of principle, 
as in the late Mrs. Biddulph; though he 
ſcrupled at no arts or impoſitions to carry his 
points, and looked on ſedudtion as a very 
venial crime; though he could lull conſcience 
aſlcep on moſt occalions, fanccioned by faſhion 
and example, yet, notwithſtanding his pur- 
ſuit of vice, and want, of principle in the 
obſervance of rectitude, he had ſome traits 
in his character, that had good company, and 
a fortunate connexion combined, they might, 
with proper management, have made him a 
valuable member of ſociety. He was natu- 
rally humane and benevolent; he was no 
gambler, nor a bon vivant; his predominant 
paſſions were vanity, gallantry, and an un- 
willingneſs to relinquiſh the power he once 
had but too much reaſon to value himſelf 
upon, that of pleaſing the Ladies, and to 
which he had facrificed his integrity, his time, 
his fortune, and his conſtitution. He married 
from the ſame motives that Sir John. Brute 
DL ER 7 
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avows in the Provoked Wife, and neither 
his Lady's underſtanding nor conduct were 
ſuch, as to engage his reſpect, or, when 
paſſion abated, to conciliate eſteem ; there- 
. fore, though his virtues were rather negative 
ones, and his vices confined to one point, a 
| ſenſible, virtuous woman might have called 
the former into action, and by a judicious 
and gradual lead of his paſſions, by deſer- . 
ving his eſtcem, and in the excellence of her 
ot character only reproaching his tollies, it 
was at leaſt poſſible, that ſhame, or princi- 
ple, might in time have. wrought the deſired 
reformation : But Lord Burley had no ſuch 
encouragement, no ſuch inducements. His 
Lady early gave proofs of a licentious diſpo- 
ſition, and readily adopted a plan of mutual 
toleration in vice. Happy would it be for 
the general good of ſociety, if Lord and 
Lady Burley were ſingular characters!! 
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unaffected diſdain of his propoſals, and the 
various changes of her countenance, from 
the firſt hints he gave relative to her huſband 
and his wife. When all theſe recollections 
ſtruck him, he felt ſeriouſly concerned, and 
apprehenſive that he had, in ſome degree, 
increaſed, if not cauſed, her diſorder; he was 
therefore extremely anxious during her ſhort _ 
illneſs, and determined, on her recovery, to 

atone for the uneaſineſs he had given to a 
mind of ſo much ſenſibilicy ; but when in- 
formed of her death, his ſenſations are not to 
be deſcribed. He regretted his paſt offence 
againſt her and virtue, that ſhe ſhould have 
died under the impreſſion of his cruel deſigns 
upon her peace and honour, was a moſt 
painful reflection. He couid ſee there was 
inhumanity, a breach of hoſpitality, and an 
unpardonable degree of cruelty in his deſigns 
towards an unfortunate, afflicted woman, 
whoſe recent diſtreſſes challenged compi] on, 
efteem and ſympathy : He ſhut himſelf up 
In his library for ſeveral hours deeply affected. 
C4 This 
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This event ſpoke volumes to his heart, and 
for the firſt time in his life he caſt a ſerious 
retroſpection on his paſt conduct. A hun- 
dred inſtances occurred where he had ſeduced 


innocence, deſtroyed the peace of families, 


alienated the affections of a wife from her 
huſband, rendered the mother careleſs of her 
duties, and unworthy of the tender claims 
her children had upon her affection! In ſhort, 
he ſnuddered at the pictures which painful 
remembrances preſented to his view, and 
from. that hour reſolved to begin a new 
courſe of life; repentance ſubdued vanity, 
and rendered vice hateful, As the firſt ſtep 
towards amendment he was anxious to ſerve 


Biddulph, and in ſome degree atone for the 
injury intended him, and the inſults he had. 


given to his lamented and reſpectable wife: 
Vim as to the connexion, which he had na 
doubt of, between Biddulph and Lady Bur- 
ley, he was too well acquainted with her 
diſpoſition, and the baſe arts ſhe was capable 
of, to throw any blame on the man, whom 
he rather pitied than condemed. 


When 
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When the ſervant returned with the an- 
ſwer Biddulph ſent to his Lordſhip's invi- 
tation, and he found the former was going 
to leave the country, and diſclaimed any 
further acquaintance witli the family, my 
Lord was really much hurt, and being de- 
prived of the power to atone in any ſhape 
to him, he ſeriouſly reſolved to enter on a 
new plan, and to try what effect his declared: 
intentions and remonſtrances would have 
upon his Lady. In the evening, when Mrs. 
Weſtcote had left the houſe, Lord Burley en- 
tered his Lady's dreſſing- room, where ſhe: 
was ſitting in no very pleaſant humour, her 
recent diſappointment rankling at her heart, 
and her ſpirits fatigued with Mrs. Weſtcote's 
vulgar loquacity. 


After a few of the common round-a-bouts: 
of converſation, he opened the bulineſs on. 
which he came. He ſet forth, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, © the turpitude of their paſt lives, 

lamented bis conduct which had, in ſome _ 
degree, perhaps, juſtified. hers, if ſhe. could 

1 anſwer: 
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anſwer it to her own heart, that a man's ir- 
regularities ſanctioned a woman's impru- 
dence z—he told her, that the affair of the 

Biddulph's the melancholy cataſtrophe, the 
premature death of an amiable and un- 
fortunate woman, whoſe ſituation and feel- 
ings ought to have intereſted them in her 
happineſs. The whole of the buſineſs (he 
ſaid) had left an impreſſion on his mind 
never to be effaced. He took ſhame to 
himſelf for the part he had acted; he lamented 
ber ſhare carried ftill farther ; he meant not 
by that implication to leſſen his own faults, 
or.magnify her's. His whole conduct, on a 
review, he was free to confeſs, had been 
' repugnant to honour, juſtice and ſentiment. 
He was now ſolicitous to atone for a life re- 
plete with vice and folly ; it was equally his 
wiſh and his duty to impreſs her with the 
ſame ſentiments; that he would not obtrude 
many arguments upon her; a retroſpection 
of paſt actions, the deluſive pleaſures they 
had ſought to graſp, and the diſappointments 
or ſatiety attending uch purſuits, would, on 
5 
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à fair inveſtigation, evince, that it was the 
ſemblance only of happineſs they had ſought 
to enjoy, for that the may could only be 
found in virtue.” 


Here his Lordſhip pauſed. She had heard 
him with moſt aſtoniſhing compoſure and 
complaiſance, from which he deduced hope 
that a ſimilarity of ſentiment concerning a 
return to the paths of virtue, would be as 
reciprocal as the former licentious toleration 
between them: But when he ſtopped, ſhe 
faid, with a grave, yet an ironical air, © 1 
flattered myſelf with hearing you deſcant 
much more fully on the delights which the 
practice of virtue affords; but it is a new 
theme, and your Lordſhip is not yet quite 
perfect in your leſſon. | would adviſe you 
to ſtudy hard; you have no time to Ibſe ; 
repentance becomes your age, and the in- 
firmities, which impede you in the road to 
enjoyinents, becoming only in the young and 
handſome. My Lord, I return you my beſt 
thanks tor this diſplay of your eloquence, 

86 and. 
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and the advice you have been pleaſed to give 
me, which 1 ſhall treaſure up againſt the 
time (ſome. thirty years hence perhaps) when 
old age, and debility, may render it neceſſary 


For me to pretend to a compunction for fol- 
lies-L.have no longer power to enjoy. Until 
then, neither your Lordſhip's eloquence, or 


example, will produce a reciprocity of ſen- 


timent on this head, and the. utmoſt proofs. 


of my complaiſance to your new ſcheme, . 
extends no farther, than to give your Lord- 


ſhip joy of your late diſcoveries ; and to aſ- 


ſure. you, that your new purſuits, whether 


reſulting from conviction, or imbecility, ſhall 


not be impeded by me: Former articles allow 
nie to expect the ſam latitude.” Accompa-- 
nying theſe words with a look of ſcorn and. 
deriſion, ſhe kiſſed her hand, and, with as. 
ſuüghe : bow, n. the room. 
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CHAP. iv. 


TT is needleſs to enlarge on the mortifica- 
tion, and alſo vexation, that attended Lord 

: Burley's fruitleſs admonitions. Conſcious 
that, in the early part of his marriage, he 
had much to anſwer for in his own conduct, 
which his Lady might plead as an extenua- 
tion, if not as a juſtification for her's, he 
felt that her inſolent and repulſive anſwer was 
but too juſtly.deſerved. Still ſolicitous, how- 
ever, that her reformation ſhould go hand- 
in- hand with his own, he wrote a very long 
and a very affecting letter to her on the ſub- 
ject, and requeſted that ſhe would take a 
5 week 
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when no object more agreeable had engaged 
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week to conſider, and reflect, without preju- 
dice or paſſion, before ſhe gave him a deter- 
minate anſwer, Mean time he ſet about an 


alteration in his houſehold. His own valet, 


who had been aſſiſting in all his ſchemes, and 
engaged in many unwarrantable actions for 


his maſter, he diſmiſſed, not without giving 


him ſome future proviſion, and much good 


advice; reproving his paſt complaiſance, and. 


warning him againſt the like ſervile baſeneſs 


| hereafter ; a good leſſon to inferiors and ſer- 


vants, who often give up their integrity and 


principles to a mean and baſe compliance 


with the will of their employers, who deſpiſe 
the engines: they make uſe of for their grati- 
fications, and when they ceaſe to be uſeful, 
diſmiſs them with hatred and contempt. . 

The Chaplain alſo, whoſe principles, we 
are ſorry to ſay, no ways accorded with his 


| ſacred profeſſion, and who was what we ge- 


nerally call a beau parſon, whoſe time had 
been devoted to the ſervice of my Lady, 


her 
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her attention, who had flattered my Lord 
in all his foibles, and turned aſide without 
chuſing to notice his irregularities; and 
where he could not praiſe, without taking 
too much ſhame to himſelf, wiſely looking 
forward to his own intereſt, was exceedingly 
cautious how he preſumed to blame. 


This Gentleman lis Lordſhip ſent for, and 
in a few words told him, He was no ſtran-- 
ger to his real character, which was ſuch, as 
not to entitle him to either his reſpe& or 
eſteem ; he could no longer therefore retain 
his ſituation with him, as-the future arrange- 
ment he intended in his houſehold required. 
a perſon whoſe principles ſhould dignify his 
cloth, and whoſe practice ſhould accord with 
his doctrine.” With a handſome. preſent, 
very little deſerved, this 460 obliging Gen- 
tleman was requeſted to leave the Grove. 


His Lordſhip then ſent for the Vicar of 
the pariſh, a worthy and moſt reſpectable 
man; to him he apologized for the little at- 
e tention 
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tention he had received from his family, and 


requeſted he might henceforth be honoured 
by his company, and improved by his con- 
verſation. He opened his heart without 
reſerve to this Gentleman, who was pious 
without oſtentation — good, without ſeverity, 
or gloomineſs. Rellgion in him wore the 
garb of cheerfulneſs, tempered by diſcretion, 
He was neitber formal, nor faſtidious. He 
neither repelled confidence, nor ſhunned ſo- 
ciety. He loved to mix with young people, 
and promoted innocent mirth. He was the 


friend of the poor, the comforter of the 


afflicted, a good huſband, and a wy virtu- 
ous man! N 1 


* his worthy Clergyman was delighted: 


-with his viſit to the Grove, from which he 


had expected only mortification and pain. 
The change ſo unexpected, and almoſt in- 


ſtantaneous, in his Lordſhip's principles, af- 


forded him the moſt heart- felt pleaſure. He 


was careful, not by unſeaſonable reprehen-- 
ſions, to Ne the path of reformation more 


8 tie 
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difficult, or to diſcourage a beginning re- 
pentance : He rather praiſed his preſent in- 
tentions, than blamed his paſt purſuits, and 
propoſed a gradual alteration in his conduct, 
without ſuch ſudden and violent changes, as 
might excite wonder, and, perhaps, ſubject 
him to ridicule. he x, ela, 


« Let your future plans (ſaid the good 
man) appear to be the effect of fixed prin- 
ciples, that gather ſtrength every day. Drop. 
your former licentious companions by de- 
grees. Change your late routine of amuſe- 
ments for others, not leſs cheerful and plea- 
ſing, but more rational and improving. Have 
little concerts, balls for young people, reading 
ſocieties, converſation viſits, rural ſports ; all 
theſe, and many others, my Lord, are amu- 
ſing, healthful, and improving. It is nat by 
denying ourſelves the innocent recreations of 
life, that we promote the ſervice of religion; 
on the contrary, cheerfulneſs, a diverſity of 
occupations, pleaſant company, and amuſe- 
ments, relieve the mind, brighten. our facul- - 
- ties, 
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ties, and enable us to return to retirement, 


and contemplation, with a double reliſh for 


ſerene and ſerious ſtudies.” 


Lord Burley was delighted with the good 
Mr. Thornton; inſtead of a ſevere mcnitor, 
he faund a mild, pleafing, and inſtructive 


companion, who would guide him gently to 


the paths of rectitude. He invited him the 


following day to his table, and introduced 


him to her Ladyſhip,. She received him 
with a cold civility, which Mr. Thornton - 
ſeemed neither to be diſpleaſed or diſcon- 
certed at. He had fometimes ſeen her, 
when he had occaſionally paid his compli- 


ments to my Lord, and amuſed him at back- 
- gammon or cheſs; but as theſe viſits were 
very ſeldom, and not for above an hour or 


two at a time, he knew but little of their 
characters or diſpoſitions, except from com- 
mon report, which was in general unfavour- 
able to her Ladyſhip : He therefore affected 


not to notice her cold repulſive air, but en- 
tered into a diffuſive and cheerful converſa- 


tion, 
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tion, that compelled her à little to relax; but 
ſhe was too much diſſatisfied with my Lord, 
his gueſt, and her own ſituation, to affect a 
contentment ſhe did not feel. 


His Lordſhip, however, perſevered in his 
good reſolutions. He faw Mr. Thornton 
every day ; he grew charmed with his con- 
verſation and manners ; his domeſtic happi- 
neſs was enchanting : Mrs. Thornton, one of 
the moſt amiable of women, not handſome, 
not brilliant, but agreeable, polite, ſenſible; 
and affectionate. They were the counter- 
part of each other, and in them Lord Burley 
ſaw how lovely was virtue ! how captivating 
was goodneſs, brightened by good-humour, 
and guarded vivacity! | 


Near a week had elapſed from the time 
my Lord had written to his Lady; they had 
met conſtantly at the fame table, where her 
behaviour wore an air of cold conſtraint, and 
ſhe always retired when the ſervants quitted 
the room, One morning ſhe ſent a meſſage 

| to 
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to his Lordſhip that ſhe wiſhed to fee him 
in her drefling-room. He inſtantly attended 
her. When he was ſeated he inquired, 
with an affectionate look, “ What were her 
commands ?” | 


+68 To forak ſeriouſly and 3 on the 
8 ſubject, you recommended to my conſidera- 
tion (anſwered ſhe) the reſult of which is, 
that I congratulate you on the pleaſure your 
- preſent plan ſeems to afford you; at your 
time of life it may be reaſonable and pro- 
per; 3 but you will pleaſe to remember, I am 
a young woman, and to ſeclude myſelf from 
the world, or what is tantamount, to aſſociate 
only with a country parſon and his wife, 
would be as truly ridiculous in me, as ſecking 
that world and its pleaſures, may be uube- 
coming in a man, whoſe age and infirmities 
call for retirement. I underſtand it is your 
intention, my Lord, to reſide entirely hence- 
forth in the country?“ 


- *þ i : | | ; . | ce It 
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« Tt is, Madam (he replied ;) but I do 
not mean to exclude myſelf from agg ee 
amuſe ments, or cheerful company.” 


« Reaſonable amuſements (repeated ſhe, 
laughing.) Sober pleaſures! in the ſtile of 
Lady Grace, and I am to be the humble 
copier of her Ladyſhip's © ſober plan!” No, 
my Lord, no, I cannot exiſt in the country; 
I am neither old nor ugly, nor is it at all 
neceſſary, becauſe a ſilly woman thought fit 
to mope and die (which after all might have 
happened exactly, had we never known her) 
nor becauſe the fellow, her huſband, has un- 
gratefully reſiſted our intended kindaeſs, and 
abuſed our paſt favours ; there is no kind of 
neceſſity that ſuch events ſhould oblige me 
to turn puritan, in the bloom of life, and for- 


ſake a world, which, I hope, has yet a thou- - 


ſand pleaſures i in ſtore for me. In ſhort, our 
plans of life will never coincide: 1 think, 
therefore, my Lord, -we had better mutually 
agree to ſeparate.” 

| | « No, 
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c No, Madam! (faid his Lordſhip) I will 
not ſubject you or myſelf to public diſgrace, 
by an avowed ſtep of that kind, nor preclude 
you from embracing my plan hereafter. I 
will reſide here, always reſide here. You 
ſhall have the town-houſe and accommoda- 
tions as uſual, go where you pleaſe, and act, 
in every reſpect, as your on miſtreſs. I 
only expect you will take care not to be 
publicly infamous, and let the world till 
think we are on good terms, and that my 
health obliges me to remain in the country. 
- Whenever you are diſpoſed to come here, 
theſe doors ſhall always be open to receive 
you ; bur I will have no riotous companions, 
nor will 'I deſpair, however you may ridicule 
the ſobriety of my preſent arrangements ; but 
that one day, not far diſtant, you may be in- 
duced to think more favourably of them, 
and join as readily in a plan of reformation, 
as we did (with ſhame I ovn it) in one of 
vicious diſſipation.“ Es 


6 And 
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« And when that time arrives, my Lord, 
you may expect to ſee me in the country 
again, and until that period I ſhall take my 
leave of this old manſion. I agree to enjoy 
the advantages you offer me, becauſe I hate 
to give the dear creatures, my friends, ſub- 
ject for more ſcandal than is neceſſary, or to 
be aſked a thouſand kind impertinent queſ- 
tions, Why we have ſeparated ?” T ſhall 
therefore ſometimes amuſe you with a detail 
of my pleaſures; you may in return tell me 
how the reformation ſcheme goes on, only 
don't ſermonize too long. And now, my 
Lord, as we thoroughly underſtand each 


bother, in three days I ſhall leave the ys 
and go to Bath.” 


te As you pleaſe (anſwered he, riſing.) I 
wiſh to retire quietly, with as little obſerva- 
tion or conjecture as poſlible ; therefore do 
what you like, and remember, that, though 
our perſons and pleaſures muſt now be ſepa- 
rated, you know the terms when you may 
be again received with joy and gratitude.” 

: With 
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With theſe words he left the room, more 
grieved than diſappointed ; for, indeed, how- 
ever ſtrong his wiſhes were for her coinct- 

| dence with his plan, his hopes were very ſlen- 
der, though his ſolicitude was great; but he 
could adduce no further arguments, where 
the mind was inimical to reaſon, and turned 
every thing ferious i =_ ridicule, 


CHAP. 
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ADY Burley, perfectly ſatisfied with her 
triumph, and not ill-pleaſed that her 
Lord ſtill was deſirous to ſhun an avowed 


ſeparation, which might have - limitted her 


expences, and leſſened her conſequence, gave 

inſtant orders for the neceſſary preparations 

for her departure, in three days, with great 
ſpirit, and reſumed good humour, 


Whilft ſhe was in this happy temper, Mrs. 
Weſtcote was announced, and directly ad- 
mitted: O, my Lady! my Lady! (ex- 

VOL, UI. . DD... - claimed 
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50 
claimed ſhe, ſitting down, and ſobbing) did 
you ever hear any thing ſo ſhocking ?“ 


ce Of what kind ?” demanded Lady Burley. 
« Kind! Oh dear! the moſt cruel, the moſt 
ſhockingeſt thing that ever was! Me, I, that 
have been ſo good to her! ——” 


\ 


« Well, but pray tell me what it is you 
mean,” ſaid her Ladythip, a little impati- 


en 115 


e To be fure I will, my Lady, Why I 
- camed on purpoſe ; ſo this here is the buſi- 

neſs. You knows Miſs Auguſta runned off 
with that falſe Sir William. Well, ro be 

ſure, when I ſeed him at Southampton; my 

heart miſgave me. Well, my Lady, they 
comed back yeſterday, and to be fure many 
| mothers would have ſcolded like any thing; 
but, like a fool, I kiſſed her, and told her 
ſhe muſt be married again at Hanover-ſquare, 
and then it would do; becauſe I cou'dn't 


abide the thoughts of her being married by 
ſuch 
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ſuch a low feller as a black - ſmith; ſo they - 
laughed, and ſaid they would; and ſo they 
perſuaded me to write a letter to Mr. Dry- 
bear, ſaying, it was all by my conſent, and 
that I was willing to give up all the fortune, 
and deſiring he might do ſo too; and fo 1 
did, my Lady; and ſo then ſhe perſuades 1 me 
to give her ſome of my jewels, and ſome 
money, and 10 I don'c know how . 'twas ; 
but, in- my mind, ſhe made me drink .too 
much of my own cordial, and I could not 
tell all about it: But this morning ſhe faid 
(faid ſhe) I be a going to town, to get a-fine 
houſe, and ſee Mr. Drybear; for now I 
have your conſent, he can't do nothing at 
all againſt keeping my fortin, for papa's will 
ſaid I was to have it all, when you conſented 
to my marriage; and ſo (ſays ſhe).1 ſhan't 
ſee you again. Why (fays' I, all aghaſt) 
to be ſure then I didn't know that; but to 
be ſure you muſt have ſettlements, and them 
ſort of things, and I muſt go with you.“ 


— 


D2 « No, 


II ; 
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« No, no (ſays ſhe) I ſhall go into quite 
different company. Indeed, mother, you are 
too literate for the people of faſhion we 


muſt ſee; and ſo, if you will believe me, ſhe 


had all her trunks, and cloaths, and jewels, 
and all that ſhe ſaid I gave her, though 1 


knows hardly nothing of it, and away they 
all drove to London, and only faid, I wiſh 


you health, ma'am,” and that impudent feller, 
that Sir William, as he called himſelf, a rogue! 
When J runned after her, ſcolding and crying, 


as to be ſure *twas enough to vex a faint to 


be ſo ſerved. If he didn't ſhake his hand at 
me, and ſaid, I had better go and take a 
drop of cordial,” an impudent rogue, a ſcoun- 
drel! O, my Lady! had it not been for your 
good Chaplain that was, who came for to 


comfort me, becauſe my daughter was gone 
from me, if he had not helped me, I muſt 
have died; ſo here's pretty uſage we ſuch a 


mother as I have been! yu 


* Why, indeed, Mrs. Weſtcote (ſaid Lady 
Burley, who had liſtened to this long and diſ- 
mal 
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mal ſtory with riſibility working in every 
muſcle of her face) indeed you have been 
ſhamefully treated, and I think your beſt way 
is to ſet off after them, and acquaint Mr. 
Drybear with the whole affair.” 


« Yes, my Lady, to be ſure I might ; but 
the good Chaplain has undertaken to write a 
letter for me; and beſides, I can vex her for 
her undutifulneſs, for, my Lady, I have near 
ten thouſand pounds in money, beſides the 
kall, which is all my own, to give as I pleaſe, 
and he perſuades me not to mind her, but 
pleaſe myſelf, and marry again, and give it all 
away from her; and fo I will, that's a ſure 
thing” 


« O (cried her Ladyſhip) by all means 
follow. the Chaplain's advice ; you cannot be 
in better hands. This concurrence with her 
inclinations highly pleaſed Mrs. Weſtcote. 
She dried her tears, and after a few more ex- 
clamations at her daughter's wickedneſs, and 
abuſing her huſband for the hint about her 

D 3 * cordial, 
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-- cordial, ſhe took leave, and returned to the 
hall : and here we may as well conclude the 
hiſtory of that Lady, and her amiable Miſs 
Auguſta Matilda. 


« The former had her ſorrows ſoothed by 
the obſequious Chaplain, who, diſcarded from 
Lady Burley's, found a more hopeful aſy- 
lum at Mrs. Weſtcote's. His compaſſion 
and remonſtrances proved ſo effectual, that 
within ten days after the departure of her 
daughter, ſhe gave her hand and fortune to 
one of the © moſt fiveeteſt, moſt ſenſibleft, and 
moſt loving men in the world, and who, in a 
very ſhort time after, went abroad, leaving 
© his deareſt, charming, wife” to reſide in Eng- 
land on a hundred a year, whilſt he revelled 
away in France and Italy on her four thou- 
fand, wiſely reſerving the ten thouſand pounds 
as a reſource when the old Lady ſhould de- 
part in peace, or his more needful occaſions 


demand it. 


% She, 
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She, poor ſoul, retired into the Weſt 
of England, where ſhe dragged on a miſera- 
ble life, a proof that © riches make to them- 
ſelves wings and fly, and that people, drawn 
from a ſphere of life to which they were 
born, without genius or education to give 
any conſequence to ſudden accumulated 
wealth, though they may excite envy, are 
ſubject to contempt, and without underſtand- 
ing the common modes of good- breeding, 
are either preſuming, inſolent, and deſpiſed, 
or meanly ſervile, humble, and unhappy.” 


Miſs Avguſta Matilda, having beſtowed her 
hand and fortune on a younger brother, who 
had long been hunting at the watering places 
for a rich dowager, or a love-ſick heireſs, 
had but little reaſon to expect more genero- 
ſity than her mother had experienced; but 
fortunately the young man had /eme principle; 
he conſented to have twenty thouſand (out of 
nearly a hundred and ſeventy) ſettled upon 
her, and permitted her the honour to reſide 
in his houſe, though he limitted her expences, 

55 - > Why and 
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and very ſeldom faw her. She, however, 
conſoled herſelf with a party of females in a 
leſs elevated ſituation than herſelf, who con- 
ceived themſelves honoured by her acquain- 
tance, flattered her predominant paſſion, the 
vanity of little minds, and very ſoon brought 
the would be counteſs' down from her throne. 
of greatneſs, to the place nature deſigned her 
for, the companion of thoſe not higher born, 
nor better bred than herſelf, 


Lady Burley, on the appointed day, took 
a cool and formal leave of his Lordſhip, and, 
without the leaſt regret, turned her back on 
him and the Grove, rejoicing in her freedom, 
and not at all diſpleaſed to travel without an 
ineumbrance; and now, having conducted 
her fafely to Bath, where ſhe enters with 
redoubled ſpirit into every pleaſurable ſcheme, 
and leaving my Lord earneſtly purfuing his 
new plan, and cultivating the friendſhip of 
the good Vicar and his amiable wife, it is 
time to follow Mr. Biddulph, &e. in his voy- 
age to America. 

* CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


HE intereſting countenance, the ele- 


gant manners, and the melancholy 
which clouded every feature, and tinctured 


every action, giving evident tokens of a mind. 


ill at eaſe, inſpired every officer with reſpect 
and eſteem for Mr. Biddulph ; every one 
appeared anxious to amuſe and relieve him 
from that oppreſſive ſorrow which hung 
over him. He was grateful for their atten- 
tions, and endeavoured to conform with 
their wiſhes; but the recent melancholy 
events which lived in his remembrance, pre- 
cluded peace, and all his exertions to appear 

D 5 cheerful, 
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cheerful, proved a fruitleſs endeavour, which 
was painful to himſelf, and 3 to 
others. ö 


Within a few days after they loſt ſight of 
England, they had very bad weather; con- 
tinued gales of wind, attended with conſtant 
rain and thunder ſtorms, impeded their paſ- 
ſage, injured the -ſhips, which were ſome- 
times in very great danger, and diſheartened 
the troops, many of whom had bur little 1 in 
clination for the buſineſs in which they were 
engaged. Mr. Biddulph, unappalled amidſt 
the war of elements, inſcnſible of fear, and 
careleſs of danger, had one night fixed him- 
ſelf on the deck, contemplating the foaming 
billows, that, agitated by the tempeſt, roſe to 
a tremendous height, and rolling like a huge 
mountain towards the ſhips, ſeemed to threaten 
inſtant deſtruction, whilſt the forked lighten- 
ing added horrors to the ſcene, by diſcloſing 
their danger, and increaſing their fears of 
ſeeing the rigging ſet on fire. He viewed 
the ene before him with a th placidity 

that 


7 
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that aſtoniſhed every one. Heedleſs of be- 
ing obſerved or overheard, he exclaimed, 


« Alas! how many poor mortals are now 


ſuffering in this pitileſs ſtorm, doomed, per- 
haps, to cloſe their eyes in everlaſting reſt, 
ſwallowed up by the vaſt abyſs of waters! 
No more to claim the endearing ties of na- 
ture! No more to view the tender, anxious 
parent, whoſe boſom thrubs even now with 
anguiſh | No more to ſee a darling wife, that, 
trembling in her bed, with liſtening ears, 
ſhrinks with horror at the whiſtling winds, 
and agonized by love and fear, already anti- 
cipates her wretched fate ! Treacherous ele- 
ment! (continued he) too juſt a ſemblance 
of the deceitful world; in a calm day, when 
the ſun beams play upon thy ſmooth and 
gloſſy boſom, thy blue expanſion, thy gentle 
motion delights the eye, faſcinates unwary 
youth, and courts the adventurous man to 
ſcek deſtruction, unconſcious of the ſtorms, 
the thouſand accidents that lie concealed be- 
neath the tempting ſurface, and - ſmile him 
into death ! Such was the bloſſoming morn- 

D 6 ing 
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ing of my life ; but, oh ! ſcarce had the buds 
unfolded to the genial warmth of day, when 
ſuddenly a froſt, a chilling, killing froſt, 
deſtroyed the promiſed fruit, and blighted all 
my hopes for ever | |! | 


« Permit me, Sir (ſaid a young officer, 
laying hold of his arm, having overheard his 
affecting ſoliloquy) permit me to requeſt 
you will retire below, your ſituation is dan- 
gerous, one of thole heaving billows may 
break over the ſhip, and prove fatal to you.” 


I thank you, Sir (replied Mr. Biddulph, 
ſtarting, and looking wildly on the ſympa- 
thizing youth) I thank you for your atten- 
tion; but I have nothing to fear, becauſe I 
have nothing to lole ; theſe horrors are-con- 
genial with my feelings, and fancy, in de- 
picting the woes of others, takes its fatal 


_ colouring from my boſom ! Suffer me, how- 


ever (ſaid the Gentleman) to conduct you 
from hence; you have many fellow ſufferers 
in miſery, but it is our duty to ſubmit under 

the 


* 
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the dif} penſations of Providence; and not 
wantonly to ſport with a life reſerved, per- 
haps, for happier days.“ 


Affected by the young man's kindneſs, 
Mr. Biddulph aroſe, and with a deep ſigh 
followed him below, where, on coming to 
the light, he ſaw, or fancied he ſaw, a melan- 
choly ſenſibility in the features of his con- 
ductor that vibrated to his heart, and from 
that moment he determined to cultivate his 
acquaintance. Little opportunity, however, 
offered for converſation, or intimacy, until 
their arrival at Cape Fear, in North Carolina, 
the tempeſt continuing during the whole 
voyage; and here the ſame bad weather de- 
tained them for ſome weeks. 


The ſecond day after they had anchored, 
Mr. Biddulph, accompanied by his young 
friend, who was his junior by at leaſt three 
or four years, went on ſhore, and ſtrolled 
round the Coaſt; they walked on ſilently 
— ſome time. At length Mr. Biddulph 

ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly recovering himſelf from a deep re- 
verie, began a converſation, by lamenting: the 
delay which attended their expedition. 


«© There ſeems, indeed (ſaid Mr. Oſ- 
borne, which was the officer's name) to be 
a ſtrange fatality attending all our meaſures ! 
A. wrong conception of. the Americans, in 
the firſt outſet, has been a fatal bar to all 
ſubſequent ſucceſſes, and, I much fear, we 
ſhall gain little glory, and loſe much blood 
in our endeavours to ſubdue a people ſo nume- 
rous, ſo deſperate, and fighting for liberty 


and * 


« Have you been long in the > "HW 2 
aſked Mr. Biddulph. 


e No (replied the other;) it is only fix 
months ſince I obtained a commiſſion, with. 
out, at that time, having the leaſt profeſſional 
knowledge, and with very little opportunity 
of cultivating it, or rather acquiring of it 
ſince. Many Gentlemen in the regiment 
Fl are 
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are as unexperienced as I am. Numbers of 
the troops are raw ignorant recruits, who 
are to be commanded by thoſe as little ac- 
quainted with their duty as themſelves, and 
therefore I leave you to judge -how arduous 
the undertaking is for our Generals to in- 
ſtruct, and lead ſuch troops to the field of 
battle: But you, Sir, added he, having vo- 
luntarily offered your ſervices, muſt doubt- 
leſs have choſen your ſituation from know- 
ledge of the art of war, at leaſt in theory.“ 


« Indeed (anſwered Mr. Biddulph) you 
was never. more miſtaken, I know even leſs 
than yourſelf; nor can I take any merit to 
myſelf for my appearance here, Life was a 
burthen to me, England hateful, recollection 
painful in the extreme, and a campaign to 
America I ſought as a buſy field, that, by 
engaging my attention, might preclude me 
from dwelling on paſt misfortunes, and, by 
diverſifying my thoughts, preſerve me from 
deſpair and madneſs.” 

2nd 1 As 
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As he pronounced theſe laſt words, in a 
tone of horror, Mr. Oſborne heaved a deep 
ſigh, and taking his arm in a friendly way— 
My dear Sir (ſaid he) whatever are your 
misfortunes, I ſympathize with you : You 
are young to know ſorrows, I am ſtill younger, 
yet have experienced the calamities of life in 
a painful degree. I will give you a ſhort 
| hiſtory of the events which have thrown me 
into my preſent ſituation. 


52M My father ſucceeded to an eſtate of near 
fifteen hundred pounds a year, and married 
a young Lady of faſhion with upwards of 
ten thouſand pounds. They lived happily, as 
the world termed it, that is, they were both 
agreed in the love of pleaſure, and neither 
interfered with the other. My father loved 
hounds and horſes : my mother cards, balls, 
dreſs and diſſipation; conſequently they ſoon 
fell into habits of expence that far exceeded 
their income. My mother bore ſeveral chil- 
dren, notwithſtanding ſhe impaired her health 


be” by the deſultory manner in which ſhe lived. 


* Some 
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Some ſhe buried, but there are ſtill five 
living, an elder brother, and three ſiſters : 
And here let me do my mother this juſtice, 
that I believe, how great ſo ever her errors, 
ſhe was ever true to her nuptial vows, as far 
as chaſtity may be ſuppoſed to conſtitute that 
truth; but ſurely, - when a woman throws 
away her time, her fortune, neglefts her do- 
meſtic arrangements, and leaves her children 
to the care of ſtrangers, of ſervants, with . 
whoſe principles ſhe is unacquainted, in my 
opinion ſuch a woman has but a very ſmall 
degree of negative merit to boaſt, that her 
perſon is not diſhonoured, when ſhe has every 
contamination of the mind. Pardon me, 
Sir, that I ſpeak thus of a parent ; but it is 
difficult to repreſs one's feelings when ſmart- 
ing under injuries: I will, however, endea- 
vour to be brief; my ſiſters, as they grew 
up, were ſent to a boarding-ſchool; my 
brother, who was my father CY — at an 
early age accompanied him in all his amuſe- 
ments, and I was left to follow my own in- 
clinations in thoſe hours when I did not” 
attend 
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attend a grammar-ſchool, as it was called, in 
the village adjoining to our houſe, which was 
kept by a clergyman indeed, but one of the 
moſt ignorant I believe of that ſacred pro- 
feſſion. My mother ſpent moſt of her time 
in London and Bath, my father at New- 
market, and every other race-ground; I had 
therefore no company but ſervants in the 
country, and wherefore I know not, but I 
was as little thought of by either of my pa- 
rents, as if J had been an alien to the family. 
In my earlier years, my health had been rather 
delicate, and I was by no means calculated 
for robuſt country amuſements, conſequently 
J had but few companions, and was obliged 
to ſeek for entertainment from other reſources. 
There was a very good library. in the houſe, 
ancl one converſible ' perſon in the village, 
which was an elderly woman, a relation of 
my father's, who had once lived in affluence, 
her huſband a merchant ; but having been 
unfortunate in his concerns abroad, at his 
death ſhe was left with a- very ſlender pro- 
viſion, but an excellent. character, and a 
Vell- 


| | * 
well-informed mind. My father having made 
her an offer of ſuperintending his family, 
the had accepted it conditionally, which was, 
that © ſhe would receive no ſalary, be treated 
as a gentlewoman, and be at liberty to leave 
the houſe whenever ſne found her ſituation 
unpleaſant, without being obliged to aſſign 
her reaſons, or without forteiting the friend- 
ſhip of the nn * : 
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Theſe conditions, which, from a previous 
knowledge of my mother's diſpoſition, ſhe 
thought neceſſary to premiſe, were accorded 
to, and ſhe had reſided at our Villa near 
eight years, when one day taking the liberty 
of adviſing my mother, in a certain point, 
contrary to her inclinations, and in the pur- 
ſving of which, ſhe met with mortification 
and diſappointment ; the diſcreet Mrs. All- 
worth ſaw it was no longer a- deſirable ſitu- 
ation for her to live under the ſame roof 
with a perſon, whoſe temper ſhe -knew too 
well, to believe the would ever forgive the 
. of good 3 which had been treated 
with 
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with contempt, but which the event had 
juſtified :- She therefore ſignified her inten- 
tion of retiring, and met with neither oppo- 
fition, nor a wiſh to retain her. My father, 
indeed, preſented her with a little neat cot- 
tage, decently furniſhed, a cow, and fome 
poultry, which ſhe knew nothing of till put 
into her poſſeſſion. This worthy woman, 
from the benevolence of her diſpoſition, 
ſeeing me utterly negle&ed by my family, 
took great notice of me, and very many of 
my hours were ſpent with her to my no 
ſmall improvement. In this way I remained 
in the country until I was turned of fourteen 
years of age; I then began to feel myſelf 
very uncomfortable, and ventured once, on 
my father's coming down on a hunting 
match, to expreſs my diſſatis faction at the 


idle, uninformed life I led, and a deſire of 


being placed in ſome other ſituation. 


ö I ſhall never forget his anſwer; with a look 


of tenderneſs I had never ſeen him put on 
before; he ſaid, © My. dear Ned, I know 


not 
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not what to do for you, my affairs are de- 
villiſhly deranged ; I have been very un- 
lucky on the turf, your mother curſed ex- 
travagant, your brother very expenſive, my 
eſtate deeply mortgaged, and, in ſhort, 
J- can't afford to do any thing for you. — 
There's your elder ſiſter juſt taken from 
| ſchool, ſhe will be another pull back; I have 
no money, nor can I afford to ſend you to 
an expenſive ſchool, that will only raiſe your 
expectations, and increaſe your wants; you 
muſt therefore reſt content, until I can pro- 5 
cure you a place in ſome public office.“ 


This was my father's reply, and the laſt 
words I ever heard him utter, for in three 
days after, news was brought to me, that in 
leaping a gate his horſe had fallen, and he 
was killed on the ſpot. This melancholy 
event brought all the family into the coun- 
try, and on an inveſtigation of our affairs, 
they were found in a moſt deplorable ſtate. 
The mortgages were ſo heavy, that the ſhort 
minority of my brother could not poſlibly 

| 4 . . car” 
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clear them, and my mother's jointure of ſix 
hundred a year was all we had to depend on, 
except about five hundred pounds each for 
my ſiſters and ſelf, the amount of the per- 
ſonals. Could my mother have been con- 
tent with retirement, we might have lived 
comfortable; but ſelf. love ſuperſeded every 
other conſideration with her. My father 
dying without a will, we were all under her 
care. My two youngeſt ſiſters were ſent to 
a cheap ſchool, and I was condemned to 
vegetate {till in the village. 

My brother was near nineteen, and having 
been always the companion of my father; he 
had acquired but little knowledge more than 
the turf and fox- hunting afforded,” and to 
theſe amuſements he dedicated all his time, 
and the care of his horſes engroſſed all his 
attention. My mother and eldeſt ſiſter re- 
turned to their uſual. diſnpations; I was left 
to glean what knowledge I could under an 


* maſter, rn my mother did con- 
| _ deſcend 
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deſcend to requeſt Mrs. Allworth would 
s ſometimes look after the boy. | 


T his good woman told her it was time for 
me to enter on ſome plan for my future 
ſupport, as the trifling ſum I was entitled to 
could be of little uſe,” The anſwer was, 
ce that I was yet too young to fix, and ſbe 
was under 700 much trouble now to be able to 
determine on any W affairs. * IO 


Mrs. Allworth ſaid, cc Why not place nim 
to board in ſome reſpectable ſchool? As 
only two ſervants are now to remain in the 
houſe, ſurely it is a very ſtrange and very 


improper plan for Maſter pc to remain 
with tem. 2 


«7 cannot afford to pay high for his board, 
(anſwered my mother) and I ſuppoſe he 
would hereafter think it very hard, if I de- 
ducted it from his little pittance ; the ſer- 


vants muſt have W to eat, and the 
ſame will ſerve him.“ r 


Thus 
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Thus my underſtanding, or morals, formed 
no part in her conſideration, and I was left 
to form my mind, or character, as I pleaſed. 
1 had ſenſe enough to feel moſt acutely this 
cruel and unnatural neglect; it affected my 
temper, and gave me a ſerious reflecting 


diſpoſition, that proved of infinite ſervice to 
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keep me from error. I was piqued at the 
little care taken of my education, and deter- 
mined, by my own application, to counter- 
balance the want of proper inſtruftion. — 
Mrs. Allworth applauded and ſupported my 
reſolution ; ſhe directed my ſtudies, and in- 
formed my mind: I only ſlept at home, took 
my meals at her houſe, and ſpent all my 
leiſure hours with her, 


About ten months had paſſed in this man- 
ner, when one evening returning from this 
good woman's, I found my brother very 
n arrived, and 5 85 alone. 


. $0, Ned (ſaid he) 9 
of buſineſs ! You are ſurpriſed to ſee me, I 
; luppole 3 ; 


. 
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ſuppoſe; but Lam come to take an account 


of my property, that the old harridan and 
her fellow may not rob me.“ a 


Who, or what do you mean ?” I cried, 
haſtily interrupting him. 


« What do I mean? (repeated he) Why, 
don't you know our old fool of a mother is. 
married again to a young dog not older than 
I am, without a ſhilling, and only a midſhip- 
man!“ BASALT * 


Seeing me thunderſtruck—* Aye, you 
may well ſtare (continued he) it is bad news 
for thee, Ned, for I dare {wear ſhe will give 
him all thy little money, as well as her own. 
I heard ſhe was coming down here, ſo faith 
I poſted off to take a lawyer's advice, and 
an inventory of my goods and chattels ; che 
devil a bit ſhall ſhe cheat me,” 


« You may believe, my dear Sir (con- 
tinued M r. Oſborne) that I was greatly 
VOL, 11. * ſhocked 
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ſhocked by this intelligence ; my mother's 
folly hurt me extremely, and I was alſo not 
a little uneaſy at the hint my brother had 
given me reſpecting the money belonging to 
my ſiſters and myſelf, and which ſhe had 
ſaid ſhe would place in the funds in our re- 
ſpective names. My brother told me, that 


ſhe and my ſiſter. had gone down to Portſ- 
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mouth to ſee a fleet fitting out there; that 
they lodged in the houſe with a ſmart young 
Iriſhman, a midſhipman, with whom my 
mother fell violently in love. The young 
man firſt paid his court to her daughter, but 
having, as it was ſuppoſed, made his inqui- 
ries into their affairs, he, all at once, changed 
his attentions to the mother, and one morn- 
ing, unknown to any body but her ſervant, 
ſhe got up early, leaving my ſiſter aſleep, 
and accompanied this young man to the al- 
tar, making him at once maſter of her per- 
ſon and fortune unconditionally. wn 


« When the affair came out, my lifter, it 
ſeems, was nearly diſtracted, for ſhe alſo 
| g liked 
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liked this young officer. A dreadful quarrel 
enſued between the mother and daughter, 
the latter was forbidden the houſe, and in- 
ſtantly had a carriage, and drove to the 
ſchool where her ſiſters were placed; from 
thence ſhe wrote to my brother the whole 
affair, cautioned him to look after his houſe 
and furniture, as ſhe heard a hint dropped 
that they intended to retire for a ſhort time 
to the country, and ſhe requeſted he would 
conſult a lawyer on her account and her ſiſ- 
ters. 1 


This was the ſubſtance of my brother's 
information. (I believe I have tired you, 
and ſhall endeavour to be brief.) The law- 
yer employed by my brother found, on in- 
quiry, not one ſhilling had been placed in the 
funds by my mother on our account! A 

regular demand was made to her for our | 
money; her huſband had poſſeſſion of all, 
and refuſed to give up a farthing ; a law ſuit 
was commenced againſt. him ; in the mean 
time my ſiſters and ſelf were without the leaſt 
E 2 proviſion, 
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- proviſion, our unnatural mother making it as 
a plea for refuſing us the ſlighteſt aſſiſtance, 
that © we had ſet ourſelves againſt her dear 
Mr. O'Brian, and therefore ſhe never deſired 

to ſee or hear of us again.” | 


/ 


« My ſiſters were obliged to leave ſchool, 
and came into the country to my brother, 
who determined to keep poſſeſſion of. the 
eſtate, and preclude my mother from getting 
entrance. She finding him reſolute, and the 
neighbournood viclently inflamed againſt her, 
gave up the point; but, without the leaſt 
ſcruple, forſook and defrauded her children; 
and within a month after her marriage, and 
only eleven months from the death of my 
father, ſhe retired to the Continent with her 
young huſband, nor did we ever recover a 
_ ſhilling ! ! 

« will not trouble you with-any reflec- 
tions on this conduct, I ſee you are ſuffici- 

. ently ſhocked : (In truth, Mr. Biddulph was 
pained to the heart; it recalled to his mind 
. 55 the 


%. 
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the infamous behaviour of his aunt, ,and her 
cruel deſertion of his ever regretted Eliza) 


and I hope ſuch inſtances of a parent's de- 
pravity are very rare; but the conſequences 


of my mother's folly, and injuſtice did not 


terminate here. My eldeſt fiſter Anna had 
unfortunately placed her affections on the 
ſame object, with her mother's tacit appro- 
bation, as ſhe thought; the diſappointment 
and deception affected her deeply, ſhe fell 
into a moſt dreadful dejection of ſpirits that 
preyed upon her nerves; my brother, tho? 
not by nature or education poſſeſſed of much 
ſenſibility, yet behaved to us all with as much 
kindneſs as he was capable of feeling, and 
indeed mote than we expected ; he was very 
much grieved for poor Anna; he had pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Allworth to reſume her for- 
mer ſituation in his houſe ; ſhe undertook the 
education of my ſiſters; ſhe exerted - herſelf 
to conſole and revive the drooping ſpirits -of 
Anna. Alas! all was in vain, the unhappy 
girl grew worle daily, and within three months 


after her cruel mother's marriage ſhe was 


E 3 deprived 
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deprived of her ſenſes, and obliged to be 
confined to her apartment. This melancholy 
event filled us all with unutterable ſorrow, 
and for a time even my brother forgot the 
turf and his field ſports, to lament the end- 
ful malady- of his loſt ſiſter. 


& I conſulted with Mrs. Allworth on our 
future proviſion. She thought my two ſiſters 
would ſoon be qualified to act as teachers in 
ſome reputable ſchool, and ſhe engaged, whilſt 
ſhe lived, to prote& them, and at her death 
to leave the little ſhe was poſſeſſed - of be- 
tween them, for I utterly proteſted againſt 

being included in her little donation. Young 
men, as I obſerved, being capable of ſtrug- 
gling for bread a thouſand ways, from which 
women are precluded both by nature and 
education. My brother, however, kindly 
requeſted we would fix on no plan until he 
was of age, and could wind up his affairs. 

I was obliged to conſent, yet was not ſatisfied 
'with my unſettled and inactive life. Before 
that Period arrived, my liſters, though very 
young, 


— 
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young, by the intereſt of ſome friends, were 
fixed in ichools ; the unhappy Anna till con- 
tinued in the ſame melancholy infanity, and 
in a hopeleſs ſtate. An event took place 
about a month previous to my brother's 
coming of age, that completed the ruin of 
our family. He had two horſes to run at 
Newmarket, and accordingly ſet off to the 
meeting. Here, confident in the ſpeed of 
his horſes, he was ralhly drawn in to make 
very conſiderable bets. The event anſwered 
_not his expectations ; his horſes were both 
diſtanced, and he incapable of diſcharging 
his engagements ; the conſequence was, that 
he was inſulted, and. treated with contempt. 


« Unable to bear the ſtigma thrown upon 
him Gentlemen (ſaid he) I ſhall ſoon be _ 
of age, and I will enter into the moſt ſolemn 
engagements of honour to diſcharge my - 
debts, ſhould I be obliged to mortgage my 
eſtate to its utmoſt value. 


E 4 « This 
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e and ſome, but others were in- 
credulous, and thought it the impulſe of the 
moment to avoid reſentment and ridicule. 
He returned to us under great perturbation 

of mind, and candidly confeſſed his folly; 
he reflected ſo bitterly on himſelf, that we 

could not reproach him. He reſolved from 
that moment to give up that dangerous and 
expenſive gambling amuſement, He kept 
his word to the hour I left him, and, I doubt 
not, ſtill perſeveres 1 in it.“ 
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CHAP. VII. 


HE day arrived in which he was one- 
and- twenty, my mother, by quitting 
the kingdom, and reſigning her authority 
from fear and ſhame of being convicted in 
the embezzlement of her childrens pro- 
perty, had given up the management of his 
affairs to himſelf, but the law did not permit 
him to act until that period. Lawyers were 
employed, the mortgagees aſſembled, his 
debts called in, and every thing ſoon ſettled. 
My brother had only three hundred a year 
allowed him to live on (beſides a thouſand 
pounds in money, which he conditioned for.) 
Eg 8 His 


* 
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His eſtate was put to nurſe until the mort- 
gages were all paid off. He acted like a 
man of honour, and ſurpriſed every one, 
who little expected ſuch integrity from * a 
. | 


When all was ſettled, and. on the very 
next day after the -buſineſs ended, he took 
me into the garden (we had a month allowed 
us to look out for another habitation, a 
Gentleman having agreed to rent the eſtate) . 
« My dear Ned (ſaid he) I have been a 
fool, a dupe, and a thoughtleſs prodigal: I * 
did not imagine my affairs were in quite ſo 
ruinous a ſtate; that wicked woman! He 
ſtopped. I will not mention her; her crime 

will be her puniſhment... I grieve that I can 
do ſo little for you, and the poor injured 
girls. But tell me, Ned, ſhould you like 
the army, for I confeſs I ſee no other line for 
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I told him that was the line I ſhould 
prefer, and had intended, with the little pro- 
Perty 


. 
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perty I once hoped to poſſeſs, when it was 
at my diſpoſal to have bought into the 
army.” | 


« Well then (ſaid he) leave that buſineſs 
to me, I am determined to ſtudy the law. 
You ſmile, Ned, but it is really ſo ; I have 
not quite forgot my Latin, though for years 
I have followed very different purſuits, and 
entirely neglected my ſtudies. I will learn 
to underſtand and look after my own affairs, 
it is never too late to grow wile, and I think 
I have paid deyilliſh dear for experience.” 


« After ſome other converſation we re- 
turned to the houſe, croſſing a court-yard - 
to the back of it : Great God, never ſhall I 
forget the dreadful moment, the horrid ſight! 
That inſtant as we entered into the court, a 
window above burſt open, and our dear un- 
happy ſiſter precipitated herſelf from it, fell 
with violence on the pavement, and we were 
ſprinkled with her blood and brains !” 

E 6 e 
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Here the ſhocking tale was too much for 
Mr. Oſborne's feelings; his voice faltered, 
and he burſt into a flood of tears: Excuſe 
Mr. Biddulph, pardon me; Sir, Jam but a 
man.“ 


« Were you more or leſs (ſaid the other, 
eraſping his hand, with a look of tender 
ſympathy) I ſhould not eſteem you: I honour 
the affectionate effuſion, and ſcorn the 
proud man that is aſhamed to weep.” ” 


It was ſeveral minutes before Mr. Oſborne 
was ſufficiently recovered to reſume hjs nar- 
rative. At length, however, he proceeded : 
“ cannot dwell on this ſubject ; the dear 
girl had never ſhewn any ſigns of impatience, 
never had attempted her life, and her atten- 
dant had only that moment gone to the top 
of the ſtairs to call for ſomething, from the 
unlucky \ circumſtance of breaking the bell. 
The whole cataſtrophe happened in an in- 
ſtant, and muſt have been the ſudden impulſe 
of the moment. 1 will not attempt a de- 

: ſcription 
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ſcription of our feelings, for although life to 
ker could not be defirable, and her melan- 
choly firnation was a continued ſource of 
affliction to her relatives, yet the manner of 
her death impreſſed us with the greateſt hor- 
ror and regret. But to couclude my tedious 
ſtory: My brother ſet apart five hundred 
pounds out of the thouſand he had raiſed for 
the purpoſe of buying me a commiſſion ; 
the other five he ſunk at ten per cent. for my 
ſiſters, as a trifling independence, ſhould their 
ſituations abroad not accord with their incli- 
nations, and Mrs. Allworth returned to her 
cottage, which my father had given her. Her 
little income did not exceed ſixty pounds a 
year, of this ſhe made a deed of gift in favour. 
of my ſiſters after her death, promiſing to 
watch over their happineſs whilſt ſhe lived,” 
and in every ſenſe to be a parent. Thus I 

hope the dear girls will be preſerved from 
want and dependence. Alas! that a mother 
ſhould, by faſhion, diſſipation, and an unpar- 
donable weakneſs at her time of life, be led 
into a calloſity of heart, inſenſible -to mater- 


nal. 
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nal leve. and baſely wrong her eas 
ing children ! Surely . remorſe will one day 
awaken bitter reflections, and unavailing {or-- 
row. 8 


« J accompanied my brother to London. 
He entered himſelf in the Temple, and began 
to ſtudy with an alacrity and perſeverence that 
aſtoniſhed me. He aſſured me that he ſhould 
conſtantly ſend his ſiſters ſuch little preſents 
as might render them reſpectable, and the 
moment he was able to provide for them, 
or if Mrs. Allworth died, he would take a 
houſe, and have them home to luperintend 
it for him. 


c Within a few months he bought me a 
commiſſion, and gave three hundred and fifty 
pounds for it. Another fifty fitted me out, 
with a hundred pounds in my pocket, and 
leave to draw on him for thirty or forty 
pounds yearly, as (he faid) dne hundred out 
of his three, he ſhould hold himſelf only as 

t a 
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a ſteward for, to accommodate his ſiſters and 
me with. 


ce Here, Sir, was a brother! a friend! as 
great as unexpected, for in the early part of 
his life he had given but little promiſe of 
either affection or conſideration for his fa- 
mily; but it is moſt evident the ſeeds of 
goodneſs were in his heart, though for ſome 
time choaked up by * follies and idle 
purſuits. 


ce have now left this dear brother, and my 
orphan ſiſters, to the care of Providence. 
I have embarked on the wide ocean of life 
with many painful ideas, and oftentimes bite 
ter retroſpections on paſt events, that cloud 
my mind with ſorrow, and make me tremble 
for the future. Since I came on board the 
ſhip, I have conſtantly remarked the pro- 
found ſorrow that pervaded your counte- 
nance, and my heart longed to challenge 
you as a friend. It is true, my youth and 
inexperience give me but little claims, unleſs 


7 Ng you 
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| you will generouſly allow me to profit by 
your ſuperior knowledge. I watched you 
that night when I firſt obtruded myſelf upon 
your notice. I followed you to the deck, 
apprehenſive, I own, that you had ſome deſ- 
perate ſcheme in view; that hour I ſhall 
conſider as a moſt fortunate- one, ſince you 
have permitted me to cultivate an intimacy, 
from which, -I hope, to derive both profit 
and pleaſure.” Here Mr. Oſborne concluded 
his narrative. 8 


Mr. Biddulph very affectionately thanked 
him for the communication, and cordially 
rendered him the friendſhip he was deſirous 
of obtaining. After this converſation they 
were very ſeldom ſeparate, and both found 
pleaſure in a ſociety that diverted their ideas 
from dwelling too 1 and forcibly on paſt 
misfortunes. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, VII 


HE. weather ſetting in more favourable, 

the ſhips once more failed for their 
deſtined port, and at length anchored off 
Charles-Town Bar, ſoon after which a terri- 
ble action took place againſt Fort Sullivan, 
in which the ſhips and troops on board, 
ſuffered moſt dreadfully; but as there has 
been ſo many and exact details of the pro- 
greſs of our arms in America, it is unneceſ- 
ſary to enlarge here upon the different battles 
and their ſucceſſes. In the courſe of the ſer- 
vice Mr. Biddulph and his young friend were 
ſeparated, and ordered to very differeut deſ- 
; tinations. 
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tinations. Both were grieved, but both ſub- 
mitted to the neceſſity, and from the nature 
of their duty, and a ſad foreboding of its 
conſequences, they parted like men, who 
little hoped ever to ſee each other again in 
this word : 

Mr. - Biddulp had been in ſeveral engage- 
ments, and had been once wounded pretty 
ſeverely in the ſhoulder in a ſkirmiſh with a 
detached party of the Provincials; but he 
had now caught the general enthuſiaſm, and 
his wounds only ferved as a ſtimulous to 
warm him in the cauſe by a deſire of revenge. 
Little was done, however, until the arrival of 
Sir William Howe with reinforcements, when 
it was determined to proceed towards New- 
| York, previous to which they meditated an 

attack upon Long-Ifland. They accordingly 

effected their landing there, and took their 
_ - poſt at Flat Buſh, a ſmall village, ſurrounded 
by an amazing extent of ground that roſe by 
a gradual afcent to the ſurrounding hills, at 
the bottom of which, on the other ſide, was 
F - 
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a thick and extenſive wood. A detachment 
of the Heſſians had been ſent round the 
wood to ſtop the enemy, ſuppoſing they 
ſhould be diſperſed. Here a very dreadful 
battle enſued, in which the Americans were 
entirely defeated, and thoſe who fled through 
the woods for ſafety, were numbers of them 
met and deſtroyed by the Heſſians. : 


On the morning after this memorable 
battle, when the Provincials were all diſperſed 
and flying through the country, Mr. Bid- 
dulph (who had behaved with remarkable 
bravery, and had been noticed by the com- 
manders of the army with particular diſtinc- 
tion) zook a ſolitary walk among the woods, 
without apprehenſion of meeting with any 
of the enemy. He had walked on for ſome 
time, avoiding thoſe places that, by the 
break of the wood, ſeemed to have been a 
ſcene of carnage the preceding day ; he was 
overwhelmed in a profound melancholy, the 
horrid effuſion of blood he had witneſſed, 
and even partook in, ſeemed} on ſober re- 

flection, 
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words died on his tongue; he threw up his 
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flection, when not animated by the example 
and ardour of others, to revolt equally againſt 
humanity and Chriſtianity, he was muſing on 


the dreadful effects of war, when his atten- 


tion was ſuddenly arreſted by a deep groan 


and a murmuring plaintive voice. — He 


ſtarted, and, without reflecting on the dan- 
gers he might encounter, he followed the 


ſound, penetrated through the thick under- 


wood, and beheld an elderly man ſitting on 


the ground with two children, one lying upon 


his knee, the other, who was younger, 
claſped to his boſom, whilſt he viewed them 
alternately with a, look of inexpreſſible an- 
ouiſh, the big drops rolling unconſcious down . 
his aged cheeks. 


Struck with the moſt painful ſenſations, 
Mr. Biddulph advanced towards him ; he 
was in his uniform :—< Behold (cried the 
old man) the end of my ſorrows, the butchers 


are coming; be merciful (he cried) and ſlay 


us all; let not theſe forlorn ——.” The 


eyes 
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eyes to. Heaven in ſpeechleſs agony, whilſt | 
his head involuntarily dropped on the ſhoul- 
der of the little boy that lay in his arms. 


Unſpeakably ſhocked, Mr. Biddulph ran 
to him, „ Take comfort,“ was all he could 
utter, his emotions overpowered him. He 
raiſed the drooping head, and again bid him 
e Be of comfort, he would aſſiſt him.“ 


The man looked earneltly at him, * It is 
too late (faid he) my children !” 


Biddulph then examined the faces of the 
poor little ones. Alas I. they were alive in- 
deed, but verging on the grave. He had 
nothing about him that could adminiſter to 
their relief, and was above two miles from 
the camp. Diſtracted, he cried, Ah! 
what can be done ? Will you ſupport them 
whilft I fly to the _ of 

ce It is too late (repeated he again.) See, 
ſee, O God ſupport me!” The little one 

then 


cure relief. 
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then i in -his arms was * with violent 


convulſions; it was the laſt ſtruggle of ex- 
piring nature, and in a few moments all was 


over! 


He is dead! (exclaimed the poor man.) 
Thank Heaven, he is releaſed! the other 
will ſoon follow ; our glaſs is nearly run, and 
all will be at reſt!” Seeing Mr. Biddulph's 
emotions, his eager looks around in hopes 
of help, and his diſtreſs whether to leave 


him or not: © It is all in vain (cried he) 


nothing can fave us, my laſt hours draw on: 


-J only prayed that theſe wretched orphans 


might not ſurvive me; Heaven will hear 


„* » 


me. 

Biddulph that moment recollecting he 
had a bottle of ſalts in his pocket, inſtantly 
applied it to the child and the old man; it 
revived both a little: © Take it (he haſtily 
exclumed) Preſerve your ſenſes, I will mo: 


*%® 
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He was going; the man caught his hand: 
« Stay, ſtay, I beſeech you, relief cannot 
reach us. Areyou an Engliſhman; a ſoldier ? 
Alas ! brother againſt brother, what has not 
your cruel country to anſwer for ? Yet miſery 
may be partial, the ſufferer may be unjuſt ; 
but. ſurely, ſurely, America is hardly dealt 
with !” 3 


As he uttered theſe words, Mr. Biddulpn 
heard the ſound of voices ; he flew through. 
the opening, and hallooed aloud. He was 
anſwered, and preſently three ſoldiers ap- 
peared, who . belonged to a foraging party. 
One he directly haſtened to the camp far 
refreſhments, the others being ordered out 
as ſcouts; he could not retain, but his heart 
bounded with joy, in the hope of preſerving 
the remaining almoſt dying creatures. The 
old man, who ſaw and heard what paſſed, on 
his return to his ſide, ſaid, © You have re- 
ſtored my charity, and whikt I have ſtrength 
left, you ſhall hear my ſtory. Theſe poor 
Infants are my grand-children, I had two 

5 ſons. 
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ſons. Unhappily they held different princi- 
ples. One, the father of theſe expiring 
victims, fought for his country ; the other, 
degenerate boy, entered into an army of 
Royaliſts, as they are called. My cottage is 
about three miles from hence over the hills, 
thither the wretched wife and theſe poor 
babes came to. me for ſhelter. — Her 
huſband was in a ſmall detachment in the 
army, now routed and butchered. He was 
appointed-to watch the motions of the Eng- 
liſh, His road lay near my cottage. He 
came to embrace his wife, his children, 
Great God ! what an unlucky hour!” Here 
the old man's voice faltered, grief and weak- 
neſs overcame. him for ſome-moments, the 
drops a little reſtored him, and, after a ſhort _ 
| pauſe, he feebly reſumed his ſtory, 1 


- « Whilſt my ſon was indulging in the tears 
of nature, his party gave the alarm; he 
ruſhed from the room, and at the very door 
met a number of the Royaliſts; both eager 
to ſubdue the other, inſtantly engaged, and 

1 75 . within 
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within five minutes my brave unhappy boy 


fell to the earth, pierced with a hundred 


wounds. His poor wife and myſelf had fol- 


lowed to the door trembling with agony; 8 


we could not fee him fall, but the ſhouts of 
the victors, and the flight of our party, too 


plainly told the event, which was determined ; 


in a few minutes. The victors purſued the 


flying party. We ſaw many laying dead, 


with beating hearts, and agitated limbs, - we 
haſtened to examine them. Some had yet 


life remaining; a ſudden ſhriek made me 


turn my head. My daughter was lying proſ- 
trate over a dead body! My fears told me 
the mournful tale; it was my ſon, her huſ- 


band ! I endeavoured to raiſe the wretched : 


wife ;—wife ! alas! no more a wife. I pulled 
her from the body, My heart bled at the 


fight. She was returning to life, when a faint 


groan. made me look round, and that look 
beheld my other, my rebel ſon, expiring 
alſo! This was too much for nature to ſuſ- 
tain ; thoſe dying and dead objects operated 


too powerfully on my feelings, and I funk 
VOL, I. F by 


* 
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- - 'by the ſide of theſe heart-piercing victims! 
| When my: ſenſes returned, the night was 
ſhut in; it was totally dark; the winds rolled 
over the mountains; the rains deſcended i in 
torrents; nothing defended us from the in- 
.clemency of the weather : I feebly attempted 
to riſe, I called on Mary, the unhappy 
widow. No anſwer was made ; all was pro- 
found ſilence; nothing was heard but the 
howling of the tempeſt; my limbs grew ſtiff 
and cold ; my heart oppreſſed with the bit- 
tereſt grief and horror. — Such a night! 
Stretched on the cold earth with the dying 
and the dead, my children no more, perhaps 
-died by each other's hands ; my poor Mary 
inſenſible, and her infants left expoſed to 
every accident their unprotected ſtate was 
liable to! Oh, Sir! you that ſeem to have 
ſenſibility, think what were my feelings, and 
wonder that I am till alive.” | 


- 


2 Neither the old man nor his auditor 3 
refrain from tears, and it was ſome time be. 
fore the narrator could proceed. At length, 
| endeavouring | 
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endeavouring at an exertion which evidently 
gave him infinite pain, he went on. 


Towards the dawn of day the tempeſt 
abated, and on the firſt appearance of light 
I endeavoured to diſcriminate objects; but 
unknown to myſelf I had crept from the 
place where I fainted, and could trace no 
reſemblance in thoſe near to me to the dear 
unhappy boys I had Ioſt ; whilſt my eye was 
eagerly wandering over every face, and my 
trembling hands and knees ſupported me, a 
well-known voice reached my ears: Fa- 
ther, my dear father !' It was my Mary ; ſhe 
ſtood before me with her two children. I 
gave a cry of joy: Come (ſaid ſhe) come 
from this horrid place, a ſcene of death and 
madneſs to behold ; let me ſee you ſafe, and 
then I. will do my duty.“ 


« The ſolemnity of her voice ſtartled me. 
I ſtrove to get up, but my limbs would not 
ſupport me. I crawled to my cottage, and in 
an affecting ſilence, more terrible than words, 
„ ſhe 


— - = 
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ſhe placed her two little ones upon the floor, 
aſſiſted me into the bed, and then putting 
them by my ſide, ſhe fiew out of the houſe. 
What, paſſed for three days 'I was ignorant 
of till afterwards, for I was that night ſeized 
with a delirium. Mary, the dear unhappy 
Mary, aſſiſted nature, and it pleaſed Heaven 
then to reſtore me that J might fill ſuffer 
more. My fever abated, my ſenſes returned. 
I was told my boys were buried in the gar- 
den. Mary had met with a neighbouring 
peaſant, who had helped her in the | pious 
office. One grave held the remains of two 
brothers fallen a ſacrifice to their oppolite 
principles. The one I honour, but the 
other , yet the grave buries all diſtinc- 
tions. No parties rage there ; ambition and 
national pride are there levelled with the 
meaneſt, and in another world, I truſt, miſ- 
taken principles will be purged from error!“ 


4 1 feel my ſtrength nearly exhauſted, let 
me therefore haſten to the dreadful climax of | 
my miſeries, for from my youth I have known 

EE Mot | the 
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the moſt painful viciſſitudes, and have been 
inured to ſufferings. As I grew better, I 
obſerved the declining health of now my 
only remaining prop—my Mary; her con- 
ſtitution ſunk ur der grief, fatigue. and anxi- 
ety. The young boy, whoſe ſoul has juſt 
eſcaped to Heaven, was at her breaſt, and 
caught the fatal malady that preyed upon her; 


the other, now cxpiring—. 


Here the old man caft a piteous look 
upon the poor child, while anguiſh wrung 
his heart; but paſſing his hand beſore his 
eyes, with a deep ſigh, he continued his me- 
lancholy tale, : 4 11 


« This dear little one ſhared cnet 
diſtreſs, negle& and hunger. One day, when 
I was juſt able, to crawl about, my daughter 
had appeared more cheerful. than uſual, tho 
weak as an infant. Our neighbour had been 
with us, and had prepared a little broth for 
our common uſe, and then returned to her 
own cottage. I was ſitting, urging the poor 


hy dying 
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dying creature to eat a few ſpoonfuls, when 
the huſband of the good woman, and the 
ſame who had helped to bury my ſons, came 
running breathle's into the room: Save, 
ſave yourſelves (he cried) the Heſſians are 
coming, and ſet fire to every cottage they 
plunder and en 


« He flew from the 3 and in the ſame 


moment my dear unhappy daughter dropped 
from her ſeat, and expired without a groan. 


After many fruitleſs efforts to reſtore her, I 


found her troubles were over! Annihilated 


almoſt with ſuch accumulated miſeries, I fat 
ſtupidly fixed to the floor, when a party of 
wretches burſt in upon me, drove me and 


my poor helpleſs orphans from the houſe, 


plundered every little matter-they could find, 
and indeed it was not much, and to com- 


plete their cruelty ſet the poor cottage on 


fire. They then departed, leaving me and 
my children lying at a ſmall diſtance from. 
this ſcene of devaſtation withour help, cloaths, 


or - ſuſtenance. I ſaw the blaze from the 


neigh- 
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neighbouring cottages, and that all were fel= 
low ſufferers. This ſcene wants no aggra- 
vation from my complaints: I fee you feel, 
and bluſh at it. Such are the horrors of 
war! | > 


© What now was to become of me? The 
body of poor Mary periſhed in the flames; 
I had no friends, no help near, all were fled 
from the cruel deſtroyers. I had one relation 
at Flat-Buſh, the village where your troops 
lay; he was, poor miſtaken” man! he is a 
Royaliſt : I hoped he would fave the chil- 
dren, it was my only reſource. I ſet out 
two days ago, alas! I could only creep a few 
yards at-a time, I had no ſuſtenance for my 
babes, they- pined with hunger, their cries, 
whilſt they could cry, pierced my very ſoul! 


« Yeſterday, I got thus far, I heard the 
ſounds of battle; I ſaw many of my perſe- 
cuted countrymen flying through the woods, 
and purſued by your troops. Many paſſed 


me by ; but friends or foes to me were equal; 


F 4 A 
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they ſaw we were dropping into the grave, 
and heeded us not. Here then J quietly re- 


ſigned myſelf to periſh. All I aſked, all 1 


prayed for, was to ſee my children die. 1 
aſked death of many, but no -ſuch kindneſs 


could I meet. Now, thank Heaven, all will 


ſoon be over.” 


Here the wretched man finiſhed his ſtory; 


exhauſted and fatigued, he threw himſelf at 


his length on the ground. Biddulph, whoſe 
feelings had been agonized by this dreadful 
recital, was eager to ſuccour this unhappy 
yictim to civil war, and hoped, from the 
exertion he had made in repeating his ſtory, 
that there was yet ſome ſtrength remaining, 
which proper aid might reſtore. Whilſt he 
was ſpeaking in the ſoothing voice of ten- 
derneſs, the ſoldier he had ſent to the camp 


arrived with ſome refreſhment ; for though 


the ſtory has been continued-on in narration, 
yet many were the breaks and pauſes made 


dy the trembling relator. Mr. Biddulph and 
the ſoldier endeavoured to pour a little wine 


into 
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into the mouths of the man and the child; 
the former took ſome, but the little boy was 
too far gone, he could not ſwallow, and in 
leſs than ten minutes after breathed its laſt! 


When the grandfather ſaw the laſt ſigh, he 
claſped his hands, and cried, in an exulting 
tone, © Now I am happy, now I can die 
with pleaſure, my children can ſuffer no 
more, and we ſhall all meet in a bleſſed. 
eternity!!!“ ä 


Mr. Biddulph ſaid orething relative to 
his recovery. 


„Sir! (aid he) am I hewn from marble? 
Is my heart caſed with ſtone? Can I live 
after ſuch ſcenes as I have ſeen? No, I 
ſtruggled for life, whilſt there was life there, 
(pointing to the Anden :) Now, I have no 
more to do with it.“ ? 


They again attempted to raiſe -him ; he- 
reliſted their efforts. ; 
F 5 « Here 
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« Here I will die; why ſhould I go an- 
other ſtep? If you have charity lay us in one 
grave decently, that's all you can do for 
me.” ; 


It was in vain Mr. Biddulph repreſented 
to him, that, if he did not recover, he might 
live ſome time, might paſs another night in 
the wood. 


« No, no, (cried he, with quickneſs) it 
will ſoon be over, I feel it will.” —In fact, 
an oppreſſion came rapidly on.; he ſpoke 
with more difficulty every moment, yet life 
hovered on his lips for feveral hours. He 
grew viſibly worſe ; he bleſſed Mr. Biddulph 


for his charity, thanked Heaven for the death 


of his children, and, graſping the hand that 
was held out to ſupport him, © I die in cha- 
rity with all the world, I forgive our cruel 


this unnatural and deſtructive war !' He ſpoke 
very little after this, and about fix in the eve- 
ning cloſed his eyes for ever ! 


Mr. 
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Mr. Biddulph, excecdingly affected, re- 
mained by the bodies, whilſt the ſoldier went 
to procure more help. They were interred 
that night in a grave dug in che wood; the 
Chaplain of the regiment kindly attended at 
Mr. Biddulph's requeſt, and performed a: 
ſhort ſervice over them. 


RE CHAP. 
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HIS melancholy event ſunk deep into 
Mr. Biddulph's mind. He began to 
ſhrink at the horror and devaſtation of war; 
he repented the plan he had adopted, but 
honour, he thought, forbid his retreat, and 
from a falſe pride, which oftentimes taxes 
the lead of principle, he concei ved himſelf 
obliged to perſevere in the icrvice, though 
his heart revolted againſt the expected con- 
ſequences. To follow him through the pain- 
ful marches, and various ſkirmiſhes, he was 
engaged in, would afford but little amuſe- 
ment; he was twice wounded, though not 
dangerouſſy. 
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dangerouſly. At length Sir William Howe 
determined, if poſſible, to bring General 
Waſhington to a deciſive battle, which he 
prudently, like another Fabius Maximus, had 
conſtantly avoided, his plan being to harraſs 
the Engliſh troops by continual feints, and 
to intercept their proviſions and their rein- 
forcements. Sir William, however, endea- 
voured to counteract him, and having aban- 
doned Brunſwick, by means of a temporary 
bridge, the baggage and ſome troops croſſed. 
over to Staten-Iſland; the General ſuppoſing . 
it to be a retreat, advanced with his troops 
to harraſs them, which Sir William obſerving, . 
ſent Lord Cornwallis to gain the poſts on the 
mountains, which the Provincials had quit- 
ted. He was met by a large party, advan- 

tageouſly poſted near the entrance of a thick 

wood, commanded by Lord Stirling; a bat- 

tle enſued, and the American troops were 
broken on all ſides; they fled, and took 

ſhelcer in the wood. 


Waſhington ? 
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Waſhington inſtantly informed of this: 
event, haſtened a retreat, and, by ſome ex- 
cellent manceuvres, again got poſſeſſion of 
the mountains. Mean time the Provincials 
flying through the woods, Mr. Biddulph 
being in a detachment, commanded by a 
brave young officer, impelled by the ardour 
of youth, and animated by their ſucceſs, they 
raſhly- purſued them with a comparative 
ſmall number of men. The enemy. obſer- 
ving this, and that they were entangled in 
the woods, ſuddenly collected themſelves; 


and turned upon them, and, by the advan- 


tage of knowing their ground, attacked and 


defeated them. 


MrBlikidoh! received” ſeveral defperm- 


wounds, and fell among the ſlain, for, care 


leſs of life, he had fought with all the im- 
petuoſity of courage goaded by deſpair, 


'The Americans having ſubdued their ene- 
mies, haſtened to rejoin their General, leaving 


the ground covered with the dead and dying. 


Biddulph lay for ſome time unable to move; 


his 
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his left arm was wounded in a dreadful man- 
ner, beſides other ſevere hurts in the diffe- 
rent parts of his body. He was ſenſible of 
his ſituation, and ſaw no help near; he there- 
fore reſigned himſelf to an expected death 
with calmneſs, ſupported by hope of being 
reunited to the objects of his love. 


Soine hours had elapſed when he ſaw three 
men advancing, and carefully examining the 
bodies ; they were not ſoldiers, but plainly 
dreſſed ; they came up to him; he could not 
ſpeak, but endeayoured to move his right 
—_— 


ce Ah! Joſeph (ſaid one) here is a wretched 
man alive ; haſt thou any cordial left?“ 


I have,” replied the other; then raiſing - 
the wounded man, they poured ſome down 
his throat, which greatly revived” him; the 
third, who had been looking among ſome - 
other dying creatures, now advanced; they 
— ſome cloth, bound up his wounds, 

and 
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and by drops and refreſhment reſtored him 
to the power of articulation. . 


« I thank your charity (aid he, faintly) a 
but life is not of much value to me.“ 


Friend (anſwered the man who had firſt 
relieved him) friend, it is thy duty to pre- 
ſerve what the Almighty has given thee. Be 
thankful to him who haſt ſent thee ſuccour,” 


He bowed. his head at this reproof, but 
could not ſpeak. Two of the mien took 
him up, and carried him through the woud, . 
whilſt the third remained to examine others, , 
to whom he might extend his charitable aſ- 
ſiſtance. Thoſe who had the care of Bid- - 
dulph proceeded, until all at once they came 
to a ſmall plain, which terminated in a beau- 


"riful vale, encloſed by another riſing wood. 


Here was a ſweet compact little viilage, with 
a very neat farm-houſe at one end, into which 
the wounded man was carried, and was met 

by 
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by an amiable looking woman and two chil- 
dren. 


« Here, Rebecca (ſaid one of the men) 
we have brought thee a young man terribly 
wounded, but not dangerouſly, I believe. 
Abraham deſires thou wilt be good unto him, 
and let him have reſt,” 


« ] will obey him (anſwered ſhe, with a 
look of tender benevolence) carry him to 


the chamber to the right, there is a bed 
ready.“ 


Biddulph attempted to ſpeak. She put her 
finger on his lips: © Friend, do not exhauſt 
thyielf, I read thy heart, thou haſt an intel- 
ligent look.” 


He was ſoon placed in bed, his wounds 
were examined by one of his preſervers, who 
_ dreſſed them, and bid him take comfort; none, 
he hoped, were dangerous, if he kept him- 

felf _ 


The 
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The amiable Rebecca came to him with 
a cordial, « Friend (faid ſhe) thou art my 
patient, obey me ; the Lord hath wonderfully 
preſerved thee in this day of blood and de- 
ſtruction; let thy heart praiſe him, and he 
will reſtore thee, if it be his Divine Will.” 


Biddulph, weak as he was from pain and 
loſs of blood, could not reſiſt the ſudden im- 
pulſe of gratitude that ſprung from his heart 
to his lips. “ My good angel (exclaimed 
he) thou art indeed the Samaritan, that poureſt 
wine and oil to relieve the wretched.” 


« ] am thy neighbour and fellow creature, 
(replied ſhe) I only perform a duty; make 
thyſelf eaſy, thou art among thy brother- 


hood.“ She departed, and left him to his 


own reflections; they were adyantageous to 
his charity, they reconciled him to a world 
he had deteſted. | 


« Ah! (thought he) muſt we. come to 
another quarter of the giobe to find virtue and 
benevolence? 
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benevolence ? Are theſe the people to whom 
we are bringing blood and fianghter ? Do 
they repay evil with good, and ſhall I live 
to raiſe my arm againſt my benefactors? for, 
alas! war is no reſpecter of perſons, and the 
good and innocent too often fall a ſacrifice to 


party rage!“ 


The idea ſhocked him, his particular ſitu- 
ation diſtreſſed him greatly, and precluded 
reſt, Towards nigat a fever came rapidly 
on, and alarmed his benevolent hoſteſs. — 
Every attention that the warmeſt charity and 
g20d-will could beſtow was paid to him, and 
in the courſe of three days he was not only 
relieved from his fever, but his wounds bore 
a favourable appearance, and denoted a ſpeedy 
recovery, Whilſt he was in this ſtate of 
convaleſcence, he was informed there was, in 
another room, two other wounded perſons, 
who likewiſe experienced the compaſſionate 
aſſiſtance of thoſe good Quakers his firſt 
preſervers, Abraham and William Hingſton, 
frequently came and ſat with him. 


Joſeph | 
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Joſeph belonged to a neighbouring farm, 
and had a heart equally filled with the milk of 


human kindneſs. They often reprobated the 
unnatural war, which had turned kindred 


againſt kindred, and laid the foundation for 


bitter animoſities among families and friends, 
never, perhaps, to be extinguiſhed, 


« For my part (ſaid Abraham, Rebecca's 
huſband) I take no decided part on either 


fide; my principles are peace and go.Jd-will 


to all men, and, to the beſt of my. abilities, I. 
will befriend every one that is ſick or unfor- 
tunate,” | 


« A heavenly diſpoſition (exclaimed Bid-. 
dulph) but in a country where party rages, 


and every one is called upon to ſerve (as it 


is called) his country, I wonder you are per- 
mitted to obſerve this neutrality.” 


"4 


ce It is becauſe in this Province I am very 
well known (anſwered the Quaker) and thy 
countrymen have hitherto reſpected my ſitu- 
5 1 ation, 


3 
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i ation, for J am meek and quiet. The trade 


of blood, in which thou, young man, art 
engaged, is equally repugnant to Chriſt's 
precepts, and to humanity. Thou art won- 
derfully preſerved from death; conſecrate 
thy future life to the Lord, and deſerve the 
favour he has ſhewn unto thee.” 


Biddulph ſighed ; he thanked the good 
man for his advice, but told him there were 
circumſtances that obliged a man to attend 
to his worldly engagements ſometimes, tho? 


' repugnant to his feelings. They ſhook their 


heads with an air of concern, but made no 
reply. 


In a very | ſhort time Mr. Biddulph was 
ſo far recovered as to be capable of enjoy- 
ing the freſh air at the door of the houſe, 
where a ſimple ſtone ſeat ſerved as an ac- 
commodation on a hot day, being ſheltered 
over head from the rays of the ſun.by an ar- 
tificial head of an umbrella, made by bending 


ſome branches of two trees together, that 


2 grew 
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grew on each ſide of the door. Here he 
frequently ſat with the amiable Kcbecca, 
and her two little girls, whoin ſhe taught to 
read and work, and inſtructed chem in the 
plain and ſimple duties of reiigion, love to 
God, and good-will to all men. One even- 
ing, when he appeared to have gathered 
ſtrength tolerably, ſhe propoſed tis accom- 
panying her to a little arbour at the bottom 
of a garden he had not yet ſeen; the men 
were occupied in their farm, and he readily 
agreed to go with her and the little ones to 


this favourite ſpot. . 


« T hope, friend (faid ſhe) thou wilt not 
Hake cold, for I want to have thee enter- 
tained with hearing the mocking bird, which 
generally every evening, at twilight, amuſes 
himſelf with imitating all other birds, and as 
1 the wood riſes from the oppoſite ſide of the 
1 garden, we are delightfully entertained with 
1 the variety of his notes.“ 


Biddulph 
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Biddulph gladly conſented to accompany 
her, and was charmed with the neatneſs and 
extent of the garden, at the bottom of which, 
ncar the arbour, was a beautiful lake that run 
through the trees, and was loſt in the oppoſite 
wood. Below was a neat little bridge, that 
croſſed to a kind of foot path, which Rebecca 
told him led to another dwelling, ſituated in 
a ſequeſtered vale, about half a mile diſtant. 
Mr. Biddulph was enchanted with the beauty 
of the ſcene, and the various warblings of 
the melodious little creature, who, perched 
upon a low tree, ſo happily imitated the dif- 
| ferent notes of the evening birds. The ſtill- 
neſs of the evening, the calm ſerenity that 
pervaded around him, the placid looks of 
the amiable Quaker, the ſportive innocence 
of the children, added to the * dulcet lay, 
inſpired him with enthuſiaſtic delight. 


% Happy, happy beings! (he exclaimed) 
favourites of Heaven, like the patriarchs of 
old, you enjoy every bleſſing of nature un- 
_— here peace and happineſs dwells, 


undiſturbed . 
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undiſturbed by the commotions of a ſelfiſh 
world!“ 


e Thou art miſtaken, friend (ſaid Re- 
becca, with a compoſed ſerene gravity) un- 
_ diſturbed peace arid happineſs has no exiſtence 

in this lower world. I have two uncles en- 
gaged in this unhappy war, each of different 
principles; thinkeft thou I have no anxiety 
on their account, and the conſequences that 
muſt enſue, which ever fide prevails, to their 
families? It is true we take no actual part, 
and hitherto have been unmoleſted, but are 
we ſure of continuing ſo? May not the fero- 
cious Heſſians, the ſavage Indians, ſuddenly 
come upon us, and overthrow all our hopes 
of worldly comfort? Believe me, friend, 
perfect happineſs is not made for man. We 
endeavour to fulfil the Divine command of 
doing good to all men; we look forward 
with hope, but not entirely free from anxiety, 
we truſt in the Lord, and reſign ourſelves to 


his will.“ : 
Struck 


— - - — 
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Struck with the humble and pious ſubmiſ- 
ſion of this worthy woman, Biddulph caught 
the enthuſiaſm, and felt a calmneſs in his 
mind, to which he had long been a ſtranger, 
and from that hour determined to ſtruggle: 
againſt the painful recollections of his paſt 
misfortunes, and in the words of Rebecca, 
to look forward with hope.” 


Having ſpent near two hours in this deli- 
cious retreat, they returned to the houſe, and 
the invalid found himſelf ſo refreſhed by the 
air, that, on the next morning, the hoſpitable 
Quakers congratulated him on the vifible 
amendment. Talking of their beautiful gar- 
den, „ long (ſaid Biddulph) to croſs the 
little bridge, to penetrate the wood, and ſee 
the oppoſite Vale.“ | 


« Well then (replied Rebecca) T will 
gratify thy longing ; we will ſet off early for 
our evening walk, and thou fhalt lurvey the 
ground on the other ſide.” 


VOL, 11, G | He 
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He did not fail to remind his hoſteſs of 
her promiſe, and, accompanied by her two 
little cherubs, they ſtrolled to the garden, 
croſſed the bridge, and purſuing the narrow 
foot path up through the wood, came all at 
once to the view of the moſt enchanting dell 
that ever was ſeen, the hanging wood on 
one ſide, and a chain of high hills which roſe 
on the other, with a beautiful ſtream of water 
that run at the bottom of them, formed the 
moſt romantic ſcene poſſible to be conceived ! 
Near to the hills, and one ſide of the water, 
ſtood a. neat little dwelling, a ſmall. garden 
in front, and an orchard at the back of it. 
Biddulph ſtood ſome moments admiring the 
Vale beneath, and the diſtant proſpects that 
met his eye on the ſides of the wood ; they 
then gradually deſcended, and came down to- 
a little arbour, erected by the owner of the 
houſe, before them ; here they were 9 to 
reſt and feaſt their eyes. 


« What a lovely ſituation! (cried Bid- 
dulph) what : a charming pictureſque country 
your's 


6 
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your's is! Woods, riſing hills, with alternate 
vallies and dells, gardens, orchards ! In ſhort, 
this ſeems the favourite ſpot of nature for 
the dwelling of peace and innocence !” 
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« Ah!” cried the amiable Quaker, with a 
look of ſignificant ſorrow, © miſtaken man 
is but too apt to form erroneous opinions. 
In that dwelling thou admireſt, lives one of 
the moſt unfortunate and moſt melancholy of 
men: I will tel] thee his ſtory whilſt we fit 
here, that the contraſt of appearances and 
reality may be the more forcibly impreſſed 
on thy mind.” 


0 2 CHAP. 
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ok # Þ A © 


\HE worthy man I am going to ſpeak 

of, is a victim to the pride and pre- 

judices of birth and titles. Friend Routier, 
(the name he has taken from his mother) is 
deſcended from a family in France, who 
vaunted themſelves on being born to here- 
ditary titles and riches: They boaſted of 
noble blood—vain, miſtaken mortals! Is not 
the blood of the honeſt induſtrious peaſant 
more pure, more uncorrupted, than what 
flows in the veins of beings given up to ſen- 
ſuality and debauchery ? Did not God form 
man, all without diſtinction, after his own 
image? 
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image? Had the patriarchs, the prophets, 
the apoſtles, thoſe ſnadowy claims to ſupe- 
riority ? Is there, in his ſight, any pre- emi- 
nence but in virtue? Surely, ſurely, it is a 
vain deluſion! ; 


« This unfortunate young man conceived 
an affection for the daughter of a trader; ſhe 
was handſome, good and virtuous, but ſhe 
had no titles, no nobility of birth. The 
proud father, the vain mother, inſtigated by 
pride, not only refuſed their conſent, but 
obtained an unjuſt order from their King 
to confine the young maiden in a convent ! 


e When the ſon was informed of their 
cruelty, he flew from the houſe of his fathers, 
and buried himſelf in a profound retirement 
among a religious ſect alſo. He remained 
four years thus ſecluded from vanity, until 
the oppreſſion of thy country towards us 
induced ſeveral of the French nation to take 
up arms and aſſiſt our brethren. ' He then 
came from his ſolitude, and accompanied 

G 3 | ſome © 
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| ſome other young men to America, as vo- 


lunteers, in the ſervice of Congreſs. He 
was in the battle at Bunker's-Hill ; he fought 
deſperately, and was left among the ſlain. 


« A brother of Abraham's dwelt at a 
ſmall farm, not far from the ſcene of battle. 
Charity carried him to the ſpot the next 
morning ; he found the youth alive amidſt 
the dead; he procured help, and carried 
bim to his habitation, where their cha- 
ritable kindneſs preſerved his life, though he 
lay a long time almoſt without hope, and 
without even a wiſh to live. It pleaſed the 
Lord, however, to reſtore him, and the 
young man was, after ſome days, pronounced 


cut of danger. Whilſt he was recovering, 


through the care of Sarah and Jacob, one 
morning a party of friends brought in a young 
man with his leg broken, whom they had 
found at the entrance of the adjacent wood; 3 
he was alſo received into the houſe of cha- 


rity, and a ſurgeon being ſent for, depoſed 


or his leg was fo terribly ſhattered thar, 
_ ualeſs- 
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unleſs it was amputated, a mortification 
would inevitably enſue. The youth refuſed 
to ſubmit to the operation, but the brethren 
and good Sarah remonſtrated with him on 
his dutv ; the truth prevailed, and he at 
length conſented, but firſt required a private 
conference with Sarah. 


„When the chamber was cleared, the 
poor creature, in great confuſion, confefſed 
that ſhe was a maiden under that garb, a 
French woman, whom misfortunes had driven 
to America ; that ſhe was eatirely a ſtranger 
to every one, and had that morning been 
ſent out on a foraging party, when her leg 
was broken by a muſket ball fired by ſome 
ſtraggling Engliſn. She beſought our ſiſteg 
to have every thing decently performed, and 
H ſhe died to open a little leathern caſe ſhe 
wore about her neck (which had been ob- 
ſerved, and conjectured to be a picture) in 
which ſhe would find two letters; theſe let- 
ters ſhe implored her to ſee tranſmitted to 
France, and to let her be decently laid in 
: G4 the 
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the earth. Now, faid the maiden, call in 
the ſurgeon, I do not fear to die, becauſe 
I have no cauſe towiſh for life; wretchedneſs 
muſt be my portion.” 


« Not ſo (replied Sarah ;) thou ſhalt live 
with me; ] will pour the balm of conſolation 
into thy mind; truſt in the Lord, he will 
reſtore thy peace.“ 


The ſurgeon returned, and the operation 
was happily performed. Four days paſſed 
without much fever, and the ſurgeon pro- 
n2unced her in a moſt favourable ſtate, 


The fifth day, Jacob being. in the room 
with the young Frenchman, who was reco- 
vering faſt, imprudently mentioned the fore- 
going Circumſtances, The youth ſeemed 
uncommonly intereſted, and betrayed ſuch 
various emotions, thar our brother was 
greatly ſurpriſed, and demanded to know the 


cauſe. 


« F 
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I ſcarcely know (replied he;) my heart 
throbs with violence ; my ſpirits are greatly 
hurried, yet it is impoſſible I can be particu- - 
larly concerned in this young woman's fate. 
There is a ſimilarity, however ;” then pauſing 
a little, I beſeech you (added he) to inquire 
the name of this unfortunate heroic girl. 9 


| 1008 aſſured him he would do ſo, and 
repeated the requeſt to Sarah. : 


She reproved him for the communication, 
but as the miſchief was done, undertook to 
gratify the requeſt. Soon after, when ſitting 
with the maiden, ſhe took an opportunity to 
aſk her name. The young creature was 
confuſed, and heſitated ; but at length faid, 
« My name is Thereſa : I have fc rfeited al! 
title to any other by abandoning my friends 


and my country.” 


As ſhe appeared hurt, and was ſilent, Sa- 
rah did not preſs her farther ; but on her re- 


turn to Jacob, reported the anſwer. ſhe had: 
6 obtained. 
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obtained, and this little ſatisfactory account 
he carried to the ſick chamber; but great 
indeed was his aſtoniſhment, when the wound- 


ed man, in an agitation little ſhort of mad- 


neſs, threw himſelf from the bed, exclaiming, 
« Let me go; let me fly; it is her; my 
heart tells me it is her 1 


He attempted. to ſtand, but his ſtrength 
did not fecond his inclinations ; he fell back 
on the bed ſorely diſtreſſed, ſtill repeating, 
« If you wh 1 life, let me be conveyed 
to her room.” 


Jacob, "PT troubled, called Sarah his 
wife to him; when, ſhe ſaw him, and heard 
the young man's prayer, ſhe ſaid, © Compoſe 
thyſelf, I will ſpeak to the maiden; if ſhe 
will permit thee, thou ſhalt ſee her.” 


« Tell her (cried he) it is a man whom 
a cruel father, ſacrificed, a man who loves, 
who adores, Thereſa !” 


- Sarah 
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Sarah repaired to the maiden, and pru- 
dently opened the buſineſs; but when ſhe 
delivered the meſſage, O Heaven!“ cried 
ſhe, *it is my Lewis!“ and inftantly ſwooned 
away. Sarah recalled her to life by the uſual 
remedies of drops and water. When ſhe 
was recovered ſhe graſped the hand of Sarah, 
and, with a look of inexpreſſible tendernefs,. 
« O (ſaid ſhe) let him come,. Heaven ſmiles 
upon our affection, and has permitted this. 
unexpected happineſs !” In ſhort, the young 
man was conveyed to her chamber. Never 
was ſuch a meeting; both Facob and Sarah 
thought they would have expired: Tears, 
broken ſentences, and looks of unutterable 
affection, ſpoke their hearts more forcibly 
than eloquence.. 


It was indeed hit Thereſa, whom his proud 
father, on finding his ſon had quitted the 
country, and that all. his inquiries after him. 
were fruitleſs, no longer apprehenſive of an 
union he dreaded, or, perhaps, ſtruck with. 
remorſe at his injuſtice, thought proper to 

G.6 releaſe: 
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releaſe the unhappy maiden from: her con- 
finement, and reſtore her to her friends ; but 
when ſhe heard ir rumoured that her lover 
was gone to America, ſhe determined to fol- 


low him, romantic as the idea was, without 
knowing the name he had aſſumed, or what 


part of the country he might be in. The 
hand of the Lord directed all things; he or- 
dained they ſhould meet, and his wiſdom ſaw 
what was moſt fitting, who ſhall preſume to. 
murmur at his decrees ? 


Sarah and Jacob were filled with ſympa- 
thy and compaſſion for this . unfortunate 
couple, whoſe tenderneſs and afflictions they 
truly commiſerated; it was with difficulty they 
could be ſeparated; but their emotions were 


too much for their ſtrength, The youth was 


carried to his apartment; Sarah endeavoured 
to conſole the maiden. Alas! the agitati- 
on of her mind, the ſudden ruſh of joy was. 
too much for her, and that. night ſhe was. 


ſeized with a violent fever, which in two 


days brought on a mortification that the 
medical men pronounced: to be mortal ! — 
| Never 
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Never was a ſituation of more diſtreſs than 
that of thoſe unfortunate lovers! The young 
man for a day and a night lay on the floor 
| almoſt without life, and without taking any 
ſuſtenance ! A few hours before ſhe died; 
ſhe took leave of him with theſe words : 


« My- dear Lewis, exert your fortitude, 
ſubmit to the Almighty Will, I die happy in 
your ght. We have deſerved to ſuffer; we 
reſiſted the will of an earthly father; we did 
wrong, I ought. to be the victim. If you 
wiſh me to leave the world in peace, pro- 
miſe, on your ſacred word, to grant my laſt. 
requeſt,” | 


J will; ſpeak, ſpeak,” cried he, in a 
voice almoſt ſuffocated with agonizing ſor- 
row. O, Thereſa ! you ſball be obeyed.” 


« Remember,” ſaid ſhe, in a ſolemn tone, 
« you promiſe before your God: Live 
then, dear Lewis, ſtruggle againſt unavailing 
grief, live, and be reconciled to your: father- 

and 
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1 and friends; quit the ſervice you have en- 


1 tered into, and live to do your duty to God 
| and man; fo ſhall we be pardoned for our 
| Aber and raſhneſs, and meet in the 
. bleſſed regions above. May the Almighty 
"1 ſtrengthen and comfort you. May he bleſs: 
| you, and theſe good, theſe hoſpitable beſt 


0 of creatures, with peace and happineſs in 
4 | this life, and everlaſting felicity in the world 
q to come ! Now leave me to my laſt duties; 
0 commend me to my parents; my laſt breath 
i implores their forgiveneſs, and bleſſes — 


q for all their * * 


Here the 1 ceaſed 1 ſpeaking, 
lf and the young man was ſeized with violent 
5 convulſions, that greatly troubled and agi- 
| rated the dying victim. He was carried to 
| - another chamber; and _ recovered: only juſt 
as the tender maiden breathed her laſt ſigh, 
and departed in peace to the boſom of Abra- 
ham! There ſhe will one day be re- united to 
her lover; there all the idle vanities of diſtinc- 
tion; ceaſes; there the good and humble en- 


joy 
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joy everlaſting reſt, and the rich and titled 
man will find his vaunted pre-eminence of no 
avail without faith and good works! 


Long and ſevere was the ſtruggle between 
life and death, which the unhappy man en- 
dured ; nor could he at firſt be brought to, 
take any medicine or nouriſhment ; but the 
admonitions of Jacob and Sarah, and. the 
recollection of the vow he had made to the 
departed maiden, at length prevailed... He 
recovered ſlowly. The body of the young 
woman was placed in the burial, ground of. 
Jacob's forefathers. He viſited the awful: 
fpot, and they thought would have expired 
on the ground. Some days after they per- 
ſuaded him to change the ſcene; they be- 
fought him to ſojourn with us for à time. 
He complied; he came here at the very 
time that dwelling oppoſite was to be ſold, 
and Abraham intending to purchaſe it; he 
liked the ſituation, and requeſted, he might 
be. the owner of it, when his remittances 
came from France. We. complied, and he 

reſted 


| 18 
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1 reſted with us. He had written to his own 


"= friends, and to Thereſa's. He had reſigned: 
his birthright to his brother, on conſideration 
1 of receiving a ſtipulated ſum of money, ab- 


ſolutely refuſing ever to return again to 
France. His friends complied, the money 
was remitted, he bought the farm, and about 
ſix weeks ago, the remains of his. loved 
maiden were brought here, and interred in 
the bottom of his garden, where he is raiſing 
a monument, forgetful that, in theſe times of 
trouble, his property may chance to be de- 
ſtroyed, and himſelf a priſoner. I have 
tired thee (concluded Rebecca) with this 
lang ſtory, but I love the man, and to-mor- 
row thou ſhalt accompany me there, My 
family he receives with brotherly kindneſs, 
and none but the dwellers in my houſe are 
permitted to enter his. Joſeph, who aſſiſted 
in bringing thee from the field of blood, 
ſojourns with him, therefore thou wilt be no 
' ſtranger, and he is the friend of all that are 
grieved and oppreſſed.” Ending theſe words, 


the amiable Quaker aroſe, « Thou art ſilene 
and 
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and fatigued (ſaid ſhe) and it is time to re- 
turn.“ 


Biddulph, who had been much moved and 
intereſted by the ſtory of thoſe unfortunate 
lovers, now thanked her warmly for the 
communication, and lamented their fate with 
great feeling. 


e I knew thou wouldſt pity them (re- 
turned ſhe) for thou appeareſt to have ſen- 
ſibility. Sarah Kindly put oa paper all the 
particulars I have related, and conveyed them 
to me; the contents dwell in my memory, 
and compaſſion is engraven on my heart.“ 
Commenting on this ſtory brought them to 
the farm, and Biddulph longed moſt impa- 
tiently for the following day, when he was 
to ſce the melancholy man. 


CHAP. 
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IHE next day, at an early hour, Re- 

L becca and Abraham, leaving their chil - 
dren to the care of à ſervant, attended Bid- 
dulph to the Cottage, the name Mr. Rou - 
tier had given to his little dwelling. The 
door was opened by Joſeph, who expreſſed 
great joy at ſeeing the latter. His maſter, 
he ſaid, was in the orchard, whither Abraham 
followed to prepare him for the introduction 
of Mr. Biddulph. They ſoon returned to- 
gether, and mutual civilities took place. 
Misfortunes create ſympathy ; Mr, Biddulph 


was already prepared to eſteem Mr. Router ; 
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the loſs he had ſuſtained in his loved Thereſa 
was but too ſimilar to his own irreparable 
one, with this difference, that the former 
had nothing, he thought, to reproach himſelf 
with, whilſt be had always a corroding care 
at his heart from the recollection of his 
tranſient attachment to Lady Burley, which, 
he conceived, had deeply wounded his la- 
mented wife, Already prepared to pity and 
eſteem him when Abraham introduced Mr. 
Routier, both Gentlemen felt a powerful at- 
traction to eaeh other; but in the noble 
intereſting countenance of the latter, Mr. 
Biddulph ſaw a mind congenial with his own, 
generous, frank, and friendly. The deep 
melancholy that pervaded his features im- 
preſſed him with reſpect and compaſſion, and 
when he took him by the hand, his heart 
challenged him as a brother. The eſteem 
was reciprocal, and the good Quakers en- 
joyed the ſupreme delight of being inſtru- 
mental in procuring pleaſure to both. No 
converſation, either particular or intereſting, 
wok place at this 3 viſit; but Mr. Routier 

found 
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found ſo much gratification in the company 
of a man, whoſe looks beſpoke a feeling 
heart, and a ferious mind, that he preſſed 
the renewal of the favour the next day, to 
take ſome foup with him. This invitation 
was.readily accepted, and they parted mutu- 
ally pleaſed with each other. . 
« Did J not feel myſelf particularly cir- 
cumſtanced, (ſaid Biddulph to the friends, as 
they were returning to the farm: ) Did I not 
conſider it as a point of honour in my ſitua- 
tion not to give up my ſtation in the army, 
after having been honoured with the appro- 
bation of the Commanders; I ſhould moſt 
certainly wiſh to fix in this neighbourhood, 
to have a houſe in this enchanting Valley,” 


cc Alas! friend (replied Rebecca) thy wiſh 
might procure thee but little content, if thou 
coulaſt gratify it; for are we not daily expoſed 
to the depredations of the enemy ? Hitherto 
we have lived quiet and reſpected; but as 
the tumult of war increaſes, when mutual 

enmity 
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enmity rages, and ſoldiers are let looſe to 
p:under, thou knoweſt they are no reſpecters 
of perſons, and it availech little to be peace- 
able and virtuous in ſuch perilous times. 
Thou art beſt acquainted with the nature of 
thy engagements; but the trade of blood is 


contrary to the Divine Command which 
aſſuredly ſuperſedes all others.” 


« True (anſwered Biddulph ;) but in this 
world a man muſt pay attention to general 
prejudices, and I dare not incur the cenſure 


which would 9 giving up a voluntary - 
offer.” | 


Thee knoweſt beſt (ſaid Abraham) and 
though religion, charity, and a. regard for 
thee, maketh Rebecca ſpeak, we do not urge 


thee to do any thing againſt thy en 
or 2 to others.“ 


Biddulph was charmed with the kindneſs, 
and purity of heart and manners, ſo viſible 
in theſe good creatures, and breathed a ſilent 
wiſh that peace might ſoon be reſtored, and their 


happineſs 


05 


1:18 
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| happineſs be uninterrupted, reſolved within 


himſelf, that ſhould that deſirable event take 
place, he would fix his future reſidence near 


this delightful por: 


The next day he prepared to viſit the 
Cottage without the good Quakers, who 
were buſy in their domeſtic employments, 
and rejoiced that he had found a companion 
more ſuitable to his years. On his arrival 
ovet the woody hill, he mer Mr, Routier at 
the little arbour, who was walking near the 
ſpot in expectation of his gueſt. They were 
mutually pleaſed at meeting, and the day 


being uncommonly fine they ſeated them 


ſelves, and viewed the beautiful tranquil ſcene 
that preſented itſelf with equal ſatisfaction. 


„ have never beheld any place more ro- 


mantically lovely (ſaid Biddulph) than this 
Vale!“ 


ee The ſituation is indeed charming! (re- 
plied Routier) but a mind diſeaſed can find 


little de pleaſure” in local circumſtances or places. 
Abraham 
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Abraham told me you was no ſtranger to 
my ſtory, if ſo, you will readily conceive 
my ſoul is bur little attuned to feel delight 
from theſe pictureſque views, or the harmony 
of the feathered choriſters. Time only can 
render me ſenſible to either ; at preſent re- 
cent afflictions ſo occupy my mind, that I 
walk for hours on the ſurrounding hills, 
ſcarcely conſcious where 1 am, or "of the 
objects near me?” | , 


« J can too readily conceive that heavy 
misfortunes clinging to the mind, deaden all 
fenſe of pleaſure (faid Mr. Biddulph) yet, 
my dear Sir, it is neceflary ſometimes to ſtep 
out of ourſelves; and remember, that an indul 
gence of ſorrow, which ſeems to gratify our 
feelings, is in fact a reflection on Divine 
Providence, who has ordained every thing. 
I am a fellow ſufferer in the ſchool of ad- 
verſity, and when you know my ſtory, you 
will find that few men are exempted from 
trouble, and that, however bitter our own” 
misfortunes are, there are thouſands in the 

world 
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world whoſe apparent ſituations may ſeem 
enviable to us, but who ſuffer agonizing 
afflictions from a multitude of cauſes imper- 
vious to caſual obſervers.” 


« Ir may be ſo (anſwered Routier) but 


that knowledge cannot reſtore peace to 45, 


nor heal our wounds; on the contrary, if we 
have philanthropy and humanity, we muſt 


feel additional pangs for others. You, Sir, 


I underſtand, are engaged againſt the Ame- 
ricans; 1 have fought; 1, and one dearer 
than myſelf, have bled for them; we hold 
different opinions of courſe : I think them 


an oppreſſed people, whoſe equal claims to 


the general rights of mankind, Liberty and 


Free-will, are oppreſſively infringed by the 


Engliſh, and conſequently that every gene- 
rous nation ought to ſupport the one, and 
es . | 


« You will pardoh me, Sir (replied Bid- 


dulph) if I cannot avoid thinking theſe fen- 


timents are rather peculiar in a Frenchman, 
whole 
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whoſe general opinions, if we may judge 
from facts, are paſſive and unconditional 
obedience to their Kings.” | 


There are "doubtleſs many things erro- 
neous in all governments (ſaid Routier) and 
we often ſubmit to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, when 
contrary to our reaſon and principles; refor- 


mations and innovations, on decided plans 


fixed, and followed up, perhaps, for centuries, 


are ſeldom undertaken with good effect; it 


is ſo difficult not to ſtep beyond the bounda- 
ries of prudence and reaſon, ſo difficult to 
reform without confuſion and anarchy, that 
we tacitly, at leaſt, concur in meaſures we 


diſapprove, and ſubmit to impoſitions we 
have not courage to oppoſe, from a dread 


of conſequences ſtill more obnoxious than 
the government we diſlike. Power may be 
ſtretched too far, your nation lorded it over 
America, ſhe was at laſt rouſed to a ſenſe 
of feeling the heavy rod, yet . remonſtrated 
only, and implored more indulgence ; her 
ſupplications were treated with ſcorn and in- 
vol. 11. H dignity, 


* 
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dignity, an army was ſent to reduce them to 
unconditional obedience, in other words, 
to make them ſlaves; they revolted againſt 
the tyranny, and the conſequence is an effu- 
ſion of blood, a determined hatred, and an 


univerſal combination againſt the Engliſh 


power. Heaven only knows what may be 
the event, but it appears to me, from an in- 
veſtigation of their ſituation, that their re- 
ſources are inexhauſtible; nor is it at all 
improbable but other nations may aſſiſt hem, 
from a jealouſy of the Engliſh ſuperiority 
in thoſe ſeas.” 


« It is very poſlible (replied Biddulph) 
and, I fear, this war will be of long dura- 
tion. I have no enmity to the Americans; 
but I think it the duty of an Engliſh ſubject 
to ſupport the meaſures of his King and 
Country, at leaft till he is convinced they go 
too far. This war bas never met my decided 
approbation, and, I hope, a very ſhort time 
will convince theſe people, their natural friends 
muſt be the Engliſh. I hope I ſhall ſee peace 

| | re-eſtabliſhed 


* 
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re-eſtabliſhed on the firm baſis of love and 
confidence. Surely their mutual intereſt, 
their commercial connexions, will ſoon con- 
vince both, that to deſtroy each other muſt 
weaken both ſtates, and throw all the advan- 
tages of trade into the hands of other powers; 
but if theſe conſiderations do not ſoon pro- 


duce a change in the preſent ſyſtem of things, 


I fear, as I before obſerved, that there will 
not be a ſpeedy termination of the diſputes, 


which every day are aggravated on both 
ſides,” 


« Do you intend returning to the army?“ 


| aſked Routier. 


« I do (anſwered Biddulph) very ſhortly ; 
I cannot bear an inactive life; I wiſh to fly 
from myſelf; I have no family connexions I 
value, no favourite purſuits that can give 
me pleaſure, nor any ties to with-hold me 
from danger or death, Without any conſi- 
derations, therefore, to impede my road to 
glory, but ſuch as humanity may impoſe, 


H 2 whoſe 
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whoſe laws, I hope, in the midſt of battle, 
I ſhall ever remember, I freely offer my life, 
as ſubſervient to my Country and King” 


44 And I, I frankly confeſs (returned 
Routier) would oppoſe both, were I not re- 
ſtricted by commands ever ſacred, ever dear 


to ME. 


« But come, enough on this ſubject, let 
us walk to the houſe. They now entered 
the © cottage,” where every thing bore the 
mark of regularity and neatneſs. One maid 
ſervant and Joſeph were all the attendants ; * 
a parlour, kitchen, with offices on the ground- 
floor, with a drawing-room and three bed- 
rooms, compoſed the whole of this pretty 
houſe, fitted up and furniſhed quite in the 
ſimple cottage ſtile. Their dinner was, cor- 
reſpondent to the appearance of the houſe, 
a good ſoupand bouilliẽ, with a roaſt chicken, 
a fallad, and a pudding, was ſerved up in 


Proper order. 1 
| Alter 


\ 
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After their repaſt, Mr. Routier aſked his 
gueſt to walk into his orchard, which was 
plentifully ſupplied with apples of the beſt 
kinds. At the bottom was a new erected 
building of one room. This repoſitory of 
my happineſs (ſaid he to Biddulph) has been 
only five days completed; here I ſhall ſpend 
my happieſt hours, here forget the world and 
all its cares, and ſhould the chance of war 
plunder my houſe, they will not, I truſt, vio- 
late the dead ; let them leave me this little 
room, and I can wiſh for nothing more.” 


Having unlocked the door, they entered 
a ſmall apartment, about twelve feet ſquare, 
in the centre of which ſtood, on a pedeſtal 
of black marble, an urn of white marble, 
ſupported by weeping cupids, whoſe arrows 
lay broken on the pedeſtal. This inſcription 
was engraven on the urn: 


« Sacred to virtue and conſtancy. 


« To the memory of Thereſa, 
&« Tn a little while we ſhall meet, 


To part no more l': 
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A ſmall bookcaſe filled with books, a writing 
table, a large arm chair, with two ſtools, 
completed the furniture of this room; vaſes 
filled with ever-greens ſurrounded the pede- 


ſal, and alſo the outſide of the building. 


Here (cried Mr. Routier, in an agitated 
voice) here reſts the body of Thereſa, whoſe 
mind would have done honour to a Princeſs, 
whoſe virtues are engraven on my heart, and 
to the contemplation of whoſe love and con- 
ſtancy Idedicate the remainder of my days! 4 


With an air of ſolemn ſorrow he claſped 
his hands together, and turning aſide, the big 
drops rolling down his cheeks : © Yes, fainted 
-maid! (exclaimed he) here thy Lewis will 
learn to die!“ 


Mr. Biddulph was greatly affected, and 
for ſome moments unable to ſpeak; his 
own wounds bled afreſh, and the thought 
croſſed him: * Ah! how happy, if I too 
could here be ſhut out from the world!“ 

Thoſe 
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6 Thoſe ſtools (ſaid Mr. Routier, pointing 
to them, and trying to recover himſelf) thoſe 
ſtools J placed there with a view to accom- 
modate our good friends, Abraham and 
Rebecca, the only ſociety J ſhall ever admit, 
unleſs it ſhould be a child of misfortune. 
Should any ſuch ever find their way to this 
Vale, my arms, my heart, 1s open to receive 
them ; I will cheriſh the afflicted, I will, to 
the beſt of my abilities, relieve the oppreſſed; 
but the rich and happy can never enter here, 
it is the ſacred aſylum of the wretched !” 


Mr. Biddulph attempted to ſpeak, the 
words died on his tongue. 


Routier ſaw his emotions, and taking his 
arm, led him our into the orchard, having 
locked his treaſury : * You are a man of 

feeling (faid he;) you have felt ſorrows I 
know by your ſenſibility. Alas! the ob- 
ſervation is too juſt; thoſe only that haye 
experienced wretchedneſs can deeply feel for 
the woes of others. Misfortunes humanize 
| HA the 


ff 
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the mind, proſperity too generally hardens 
and corrupts it; ought we not then to wel- 
come affliction, if it enlarges our charity, and 
ſhields us from the evils of proſperous life?“ 


« The leſſon is a painful one (replied Bid- 
dulph, with a ſigh) and a ſevere ſatire on 
the ſelfiſhneſs of human nature ; but if you 
pleaſe we will return to the houſe; I will 
communicate to you my melancholy ſtory, 
you will then learn there are ſuperior woes ta 
what you have known, there is comparative 
wretchedneſs as well as comparative happi- 
neſs ; to the diſpenſations of Providence it 
is our duty to be reſigned, and all the woes 
we can ſuffer admit of alleviation, when we 
can look back without the condemnation of 
our own hearts.” 


They returned in ſilence to the houſe, and 
after they were ſeated, Mr. Biddulph entered 
upon the ſtory of his misfortunes. At the 
concluſion he added, You ſee, my dear 
Sir, that the credulity of youth occaſioned 

= my 
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my firſt act of folly, which led to all my 
ſubſequent troubles in pecuniary affairs. The 
ſame thoughtleſs conduct made me neglect 
the inſurance of my property, and threw me 
into a ſituation: that led to my acquaintance 
in Lord Burley's family, where I encoun« 
tered every vexation and trouble I deſerved 
to meet with, could I have ſuffered alone; 
when you conſider the early proſpects of my 
life, now fo very circumſcribed, when you. 
reflect on the dreadful. accident which de- 
ſtroyed my poor infant, and the irreparable 
loſs of the moſt amiable and beſt of wives, 
whoſe premature death, I have reaſon to 
fear, added to her grief for the fate of her 
child, was haſtened by her knowledge of that 
connexion, for which [ſhall ever reproach and 
deteſt myſelf; when you weigh all theſe cir- 
cumſtances together, can you heſitate to- 
pronounce me more wretched than yourſelf ?. 
But 7 ſeek in an active life to turn the cur- 
rent. of my ſorrows, whilſt you indulge in a 
miſanthropy that throws a gloom over your 
Hs mind, 
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mind, and can never benefit your fellow- 
creatures,” 


| « We muſt be allowed to judge for our- 
| ſelves, ſaid Mr. Routier.) I own your troubles 
have been exceedingly great; but their 
| magnitude cannot leſſen the ſenſe I entertain 
of mine. I never was of an active diſpoſi- 
tion; the quiet retired life was ever my pre- 
ferable wiſh ; deſpair and a ſudden impulſe 
4 droye me to America. Who can reſiſt their 
fate? Here I met the completion of my 
miſeries, and here they ſhall terminate. I am 
no miſanthrope ; I ſhall court the ſociety of 
the good Quakers, and do all the good J 
can to the unfortunate of their recommenda- 
tion. An intimacy with ſuch hearts as theirs 
is worth a thouſand acquaintances in the fri- 
volous world, which I for ever renounce.” 


As he pronounced theſe laſt words, in a 
deciſive tone, Mr. Biddulph ceaſed to urge 
the matter any farther, He told him, „It 


was his intention to join the army within 
| two 
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two days, and if things terminated agreeably 
to his wiſhes, he knew not a ſpot upon earth 
that he ſhould prefer for a reſidence to that 
Vale, nor any ſociety preferable to what that 
neighbourhood: afforded.” 


At parting, Mr. Biddulph . promiſed: to 
| ſpend the following day with him. On his 
rerurn to the farm, he acquainted the © friends, 
(how few deſerve a name ſo reſpectable !) of 
his reſolution. to rejoin the army; they ap- 
| peared very ſorrowful. 2 


e have We” to Tike thee (ſaid Re- 
becca) and grieve that thou canſt not leave 
the paths of blood to ſettle in the boſom of 
peace, We will pray for thee, and hope the 
Lord will enlighten thy mind, and teach thee: 
the way to tranquillity and Chriſtian charity.“ 


« Yea ( added Abraham) we will pray that 
thou mayeſt become one of the faithful, and 


leave off the trade of war,” 
H 6 «] 
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cc I thank you moſt cordially, my dear 
friends, and I will hope that I ſhall one day 
be permitted to viſit you again in happier 
circumſtances ; but we will not ſadden our 
thoughts now, I have yet two days of hap- 
pineſs to enjoy ; the reſt we muſt leave to 
Providence.” Df 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


HE following day Biddulph ſpent with 

Mr. Routier ; congenial minds and mu- 

tual misfortunes made them dear to each other, 
although their acquaintance was ſo recent, 
and they agreed to correſpond, if. it could be. 
done without incurring ſuſpicion and danger 
to either. They parted with much regret ; 
but when the hour came for taking leave of 
the good Samaritans, the hoſpitable Qua- 
kers, Biddulph felt it a very painful taſk, for 
kindneſs like theirs, no expreſſions could be 
found adequate to his ſenſe of them; pecu- 


niary 
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niary returns they utterly diſclaimed ; * they 
had only performed a duty.“ 


_« My dear preſervers (cried he) I feel that I 
cannot thank you as I ought; your own con- 
ſcience muſt. reward you, and Heaven will 
bleſs you for your charity and render com- 
paſſion. I truſt, I earneſtly hope, we thall 
meet _ 


. The Lord grant it . Rebecca): 
thou wilt have our good wilhes whereſcever 
thou goeſt, and if thou thinkeſt we have 
been kind unco thee, remember thou art 
going-againſt our country and friends; in the 
day of battle, when thou purſueſt what thee 
believeſt to be thy duty, ſpare our brethren, 
and ſhed not unneceſſary blood. Be good to 
others, as we have befriended hee.“ 

I will; I will (cried Biddulph, much agi- 
tated.) May Heaven bleſs me, as I remem- 


| ber you, and obſerve your admonitions !” 
They 
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They parted with great emotion and mu- 
tual tears, for they loved and reſpected each 
other, though of different principles; but 
they had enlarged hearts, and diſclaimed the 
narrow prejudices of education, which is apt 
to confine goodneſs and merit to one perſua- 
ſion only, forgetful that one Being formed us 
all, and that in his ſight all are equal who 

obey his laws. 


Mr. Biddulph, having quitted his preſervers, 
joined the army again at Sandy- Hook. He 
was welcomed as one riſen from the dead, 
and received the thanks of his Commanders 
for his gallant behaviour on the laſt day of 

battle, ſince which nothing of conſequence 
had taken place, and they were now buſily 
preparing to ſail up the Cheſapeak- Bay, on an 
expedition, as it was conjectured, againſt 
Philadelphia. The voyage was a tedious 
one, and they ſuffered great inconvenience 
from the exceſſive heat of the climate. At 
length they got up to the river Elk, and 
landed. The General leſt part of the army 


to 
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to guard the ſtores, and then marched into: 
the country. They continued their march,, 
notwithſtanding the efforts of General Waſh- 
ington to impede their progreſs, by poſting 
detached parties in the woods to harraſs 
them. They at length ſucceeded, and, having. 
paſſed Brandy-Wine Creek, a general en- 
gagement took place between the Britiſh 
troops and the Provincials, in the event of 
which the latter were entirely routed, and 
only ſaved by flight and the darkneſs of the 
night from total deſtruction. General Waſh- 
ington retired: towards Philadelphia, and it 
was determined, after' reſting one day to- 
refreſh the troops, that the Brittſh army. ſhould: 
follow them. 


The next morning aſter the engagement, 
in which Mr. Biddulph took no inconſidera- 
ble ſhare, he walked out to the field of bat- 
tle, ſurveying the melancholy. ſcene around 
him, when officers, ſoldiers, friends and foes, 
lay all undiſtinguiſhed together, all extended 
on the eartb. Muſing on the ſudden tranſi- 

| 5 tion 
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tion from life to death, his attention was 
inſtantly caught by a feeble voice, © Save 
me, take me hence,” was all he heard ; nor 
could he directly diſtinguiſh from whence the 
ſound came. 


* Speak again (he cried) where are you?" 


A faint reply of © Here” directed him a 
little way to the right, where three men lay 
acroſs each other, apparently dead.” Viewing 
them more cloſely, he perceived the under 
man had his eyes open, and attempted to 
move the one hand which was at liberty.” 
With ſome difficulty Biddulph cleared him 
from the two who lay dead acroſs him, and 
dragging him on one ſide, took out ſore 
falts, which he always carried about him, in 
the hope of reviving him ; but his ſtrength | 
and ſpirits were ſo entirely exhauſted by the 
bleeding of his. wounds, that life ſcarce trem - 
bled on his lips. He made an effort to 


ſpeak. 


66 I 
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I thank you, but it is all over—I am 

dying—the victory is your's. If you ever 
enter Philadelphia, if you ever have power, 
convey this ring (a diamond one on his finger) 
this picture (pointing to his neck) to Mifs 
Franklyn; tell (here his voice grew weaker, 
his tongue trembled) tell her (ſaid he, ſtrug- 
gling for ſpeech) I die her's, a man of 
He could utter no more ; he gaſped two or 
three times, and expired ! | 


« Great God! (exclaimed Biddulph) what 
ſcenes are theſe! Why, why did Jever join 
in an undertaking ſo wounding to every feel- 
ing of humanity ! Unhappy man! thou art 
cut off from expected happineſs perhaps, and 
the original of this copy (untying the pic- 
ture, and looking on the repreſentation of a 
very beautiful young woman) this amiable 
young creature is doomed to hopeleſs anguth | 
and heart-felr ſorrow ! py 


He had ſcarcely ſecured the picture and 
ring, before he ſaw perſons coming to the 


field 


— 
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field of battle to bury the dead ; he quitted 
the ſpot, therefore, with an oppreſſed and an 
irreſolute mind. The ſeveral incidents he 
had met with, and the various ſtories he had 
. heard of the many dreadful occurrences in 
the courſe of this unhappy war, on reflection, 
almoſt determined him to relinquiſh his ſta- 
tion in the army. Deeply meditating, he 
arrived at the camp, which he found all in 
motion for purſuing General Waſhington to 
Philadelphia, He had not time now to de- 
liberate, being called upon to march imme- 
diately. The Britiſh army had ſuffered very 
little in the late battle, comparatively to the 
loſs of the Americans ; bur it greatly increaſed 
the reputation of the latter, from the firm 
and undaunted courage they had diſplayed. 
during the engagement. Animated by the 
preſence of a General, whom they loved and 
revered, they ſought to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
under the eye of a Waſhington, and todeſerve 
his approbation, they fought like lions with 
the greateſt intrepidity : But the fortune of 
the day was nat in their favour; they en- 

countered 
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countered an army of diſcipline and equal 
courage, by whom they were ſubdued, and 
the night coming on, only preſerved them 
from a general laughter. The Britiſh troops, 
having reſted ſome hours, with great ſpirits. 
entered upon their march to Philadelphia. 


Biddulph rouſed from the melancholy 
thoughts that kad oppreſſed him, reſumed 
his ſtation : © This is not a time (thought 
he) when I can, with honour, withdraw my- 
ſelf from the army: | muſt wait until we 
have poſſeſſion of Philadelphia.” The army 
marched with all ſpeed, and bore incredible 
fatigues without the leaſt murmur or diſcon- 
tent. 'General Waſhington mean time ar- 
riving at Philadelphia, and apprehenſive of 
being followed, ſent ſeveral detached parties 
to harraſs the enemy. A conſiderable num- 
ber were poſted at the entrance of a deep. 
| foreſt, on the ſkirts of which were a few 
country houſes, and through which the Bri- 
tiſn army muſt paſs. Theſe troops attacked 
an advanced body of Engliſh and Heſſians, 

GY and, 
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and, after a ſevere conflict, were entirely 
routed, and purſued with great ſlaughter, 


This event determined General Waſhing- 
ton not to riſque a general battle at that time, 
and he withdrew from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caſter, a conſiderable diſtance. Previous to 
the evacuation of the city he was adviſed to 
deſtroy it. He ſhuddered at the propoſal. — 
« What! (cned he, indignantly) would you 
have me ruin my, friends, that I may injure 
my enemies ? No, the Engliſh are generous; 
I confide in the honour and humanity of their 
General. The day of triumph is now with 

them ſhortly it may be ours; and. when I 
enter this city again, 1t ſhall be to receive 
the congratulations of the inhabitants, un 
mixed with reproaches for having deſtroyed 
their property myſelf, or having provoked 
the enemy to make repriſals to the ruin of 
individuals.” . 

In conſequence of this reſolution he quitted 
the city, the news of which being brought 

5 a to 
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to General Howe, he haſtened his march, 
and, within a few days after, he entered with 
his whole army, and took poſſeſſion of it it in 
a very peaceable manner. 


Two days after their entrance into Phila- 
delphia, Biddulph recollected the melancholy 
charge he had received from the American 
officer in his laſt moments; the office was a 
painful one, but it was a duty, and as ſuch 
not to be diſpenſed with. He inquired after 
Miſs Franklyn, and was informed two young 
Ladies of that name reſided with their mo- 
ther, a reſpectable woman in the environs 
of the city. Their houſe was not difficult 
to be found, but he was at a loſs to whom 
he ſnhould firſt addreſs himſelf on his mourn- 
ful errand. At length he conceived the 
mother would be the propereſt perſon. He 
arrived at a neat little white houſe, with ex- 
tenſive offices, and ſome ground beautifully 
laid out; the houſe itſelf was ſurrounded 
with ever-greens. On knocking at the door 
it was opened by a ſervant, whoſe counte- 
nance 


—— 
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nance beſpoke trouble and ſorrow, (Bid- 


dulph, from a delicate conſideration, had put 
on a ſuit of black.) 


ce Is your Lady at home?“ demanded he. 


« She is at home, Sir,“ anſwered the man; 


but very ill indeed, and incapable of ſeeing 
company.“ 5 


15 am ſorry to hear 8 returned Bid 
dulph ; * but I wiſh to ſee one of the family 
on particular buſineſs,” | 


« If you pleaſe to walk into a parlour, 
Sir,” ſaid the ſervant, © I will acquaint Miſs 
Harriot with what you ſay. Our eldeſt 
young Lady is very ill alſo, and ſees nobody.” 


Biddulph followed the ſervant into a ſmall 
but elegant parlour, with a bow window, 
which had folding glaſs doors, that opened 
into a beautiful garden. He then retired to 

deliver che meſſage, leaving the former con- 

| ſidering 
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ſidering in what manner he ſhould open a 
commiſſion fo painful to the feelings of ſen- 
ſibility. 


In a ſhort time the door was opened, and 
a young Lady entered in mourning, whoſe 
appearance for a moment rendered Mr. Bid- 
dulph inattentive to every thing but herſelf. 
ee am informed, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, in a low but 

very ſweet voice, that you wiſh to ſee ſome one 

of the family on very. particular buſineſs. 
My mother and ſiſter are both exceedingly ill ; 
I am therefore ordered to attend you.” 


Biddulph recovering from his ſurpriſe, 
anſwered — A ſacred command, Madam, 
brought me here, and will, I hope, apologize 
for the liberty I have taken in requeſting to 
ſee you. The commiſſion I am charged 
Vith is a melancholy one. I was in the late 
engagement at Brandy-Wine Creek.” 


« Ah 1” 
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« Ah!” cried the young Lady, greatly 
agitated, you knew our dear lamented Pon» 
ſonby-?” 


c Not by name, Madam, *replied Biddalph, | 
* but chance conducted me to the field of battle, 
on the morning after the engagement, and I 
received the laſt ſigh of a brave officer, 
who dying, pronounced the name of Miſs 
Franklyn!” | 


ce O, it was Ponſonby !” exclaimed ſhe, 
tears ſtreaming from her eyes: © Unfortu- 
nate man] dear, unhappy ſiſter! Excuſe 
me, Sir, pray go on, I am all impatience,” 


He then repeated the circumſtances before 
related, and produced the ring and picture. 
She took, and kiſſing them, © Dear, pre- 
cious relics of the ſincereſt affection, how 
fortunate the moment - that afforded an op- 
portunity of preſerving them from the rava- 
gers of the dead! 


vol. 11. 1 « 1 
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« T thank you, Sir, moſt heartily” ſaid 
ſhe, © for your humanity and attention, The 
dreadful news arrived two days ſince, the 
conſequences you may guels, from the illneſs 
of my mother and ſiſter. His body was 
found, and committed to the earth; a ſon, a 
contracted huſband, an affectionate brother, 
one of the worthieſt of mankind, and our 
. only protector. Such, Sir, is the leſs we 
have ſuſtained, and which has blighted all 
our hopes of happineſs.” ' Wee 


« And ſuch,” exclaimed Biddulph, * are 
the misfortufles of thouſands, whom deſtruc- 
tive war renders miſerable for ever!“ 


She looked earneſtly at him. © Pardon 
me, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, in a heſitating voice, are 
you in the Provincial ſervice ?” 


No, Madam,” replied he, confuſed and 
agitated : © I, I have not the honour to bear 
any commiſſion.” He ſtopped, 


She 
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She aſked no more; but riſing, * Will 

you have the goodneſs to excuſe me; Sir? 
My dear friends will be impatient. My poor 
Charlotte's foreboding heart told her, the 
buſineſs related to Ponſonby ; when ſhe heard 
the meſſage. Alas! what a renewal of ſorrow! 
How deeply will the ſight of theſe relics 
affect her! I dread the conſequence, yet dare 
not deceive her.” 


e Will you have the goodneſs, Madam,” 
aſked Biddulph, taking his leave, © will you 
permit me the honour of "inquiring to-mor- 
row after the health of your * * 


« Moſt certainly, Sir,” . ey *and 
be thankful for your polite attention.“ 


They parted, and with a variety of emo- 
tions to which they had both hitherto been 
entire ſtrangers. Biddulph thought Miſs 
Harriot Franklyn the moſt lovely young 
woman he had ever beheld, and the ſorrow 


that pervaded her countenance, gave additi- 
12 onal 
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onal ſoftneſs to a face beautiful and intereſting. 

His ſentiments in her favour ſurpriſed him- 

ſelf, and he returned to his quarters in a pro- 
found reverie. It has been already obſerved, 

that he was handſome and prepoſſeſſing; 

Miſs Harriot certainly thought him fo, and, 

though oppreſſed with grief, with an anxiety, 

on many accounts, which occupied her mind, 

ſhe could not be inſenſible of his attractions, 

nor entirely abſtracted from remarking his 

very fine figure, which, in the courſe of the 
day, ſhe mentioned with admiration. Bid- 

dulph had very little reſt that night, and 

eagerly watched the tardy hours in the morn- 

ing until he might, with propriety, pay his 

reſpects to Miſs Harriot. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


T the proper hoe be knocked at tes, 
A Franklyn's door, and being admitted, 
ſent up his name. The young Lady ſoon 
made her appearance, covered with bluſhes, 
| the found it impoſſible to repreſs. Aſter 
the cuſtomary compliments, he requeſted 
4 to know how the Ladies did?“ 


« Ah, Sir!” ſaid ſhe, * my poor ſiſter is 
very ill; ſhe has had a wretched night, and 
her fever is very high. When I returned 
to her apartment 227212 found ber 
great'y — 

25 « Harriot, 


Eng 
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« Farriot,” cried ſhe, © who is the ſtran- 
ger? What news has he brought? O tell 
me all; I know it relates to my Ponſonby. 
+  Unaccuſtomed to diſguiſe the truth, and una- 
ble to frame a ſtory (continued ſhe) I reluc- 
tantly complied, and repeated the purport of 
your viſit. Not a word eſcaped from her 
lips, not a ſigh from her boſom. She heard 
me with a fixed look of horror, that ſhocked 
me extremely. I then delivered to her the 

picture and the ring. She viewed both 
ſtedfaſtly for a moment, returned the picture 
into my hand: Keep it, wear it (ſaid ſhe, 
in a faint tremulous voice) in remembrance 
of two friends that loved you dearly.” 


She placed the ring on her finger: © Pre- 
cious pledge (exclaimed ſhe, kiffing it) there 
remain for ever! And is this all, all that 
remains of my Ponſonby!” She inſtantly 
fell into a ſtrong convulſion that held her 
for upwards of an hour, and almoſt threw. 
me into a ſtate of diſtraction, from the ap- 
prehenſion that my communication had cauſed 
I | her 
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her death. Thank Heaven ſhe recovered, 

but continued very ill all night, and this 

morning her fever is, I fear, increaſed. My - 
mother is rather better ; her fortitude ſtrug- 

gles with her. difeaſe, and knowing our hap+ 

pineſs hangs on her life, ſhe tries to ſubdue 

ſorrow, and acquire ſtrength. Such, Sir, is 

our preſent melancholy ſituation, which, 1 
hope, may be deemed an excuſe for the very 
ſhort time I can be abſent from, my attendance 

on my beloved friends.” 


Mr. Biidulph aroſe “ Pardon my intru- _ 
fon, Madam, which proceeds from a power- 
ful intereſt I feel for the happineſs of your 
family ; allow me the favour of calling daily 
to _—_ my anxiety ?” 


* You are very kind, Sir,” anfwered ſhe, 
I hope there is no impropriety in RY 
the favour you offer,” 


Biddulph then took his leave, more charm- 
ed than befote with the captivating graces 
14 of 
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of this young Lady, and extremely deſirous 
of knowing the particular hiſtory of the fa- 

mily. On his return to his lodgings, he took 
an opportunity to aſk the gentlewoman of 
the houſe if ſhe knew Mrs. Franklyn 2 


, « Yes (anſwered ſhe) and a better woman 
never lived, nor one who has experienced 
more trouble. As he appeared deſirous to 
know particulars, ſhe went on: © Mr. Frank- 
lyn, Sir, was a very reſpectable merchant, 
his wife a gentlewoman, and eſteemed by 
every one. They had four children, two 
ſons and two daughters, the former growing 
up fine young men, the daughters as beautful 
as they were good. This Mr. F ranklyn 
was a partner in a great houſe in London, 
and with another in Holland. I don't know 
how it was myſelf, but the general opinion 
was, that theſe partners were not | honeſt - 
men; they broke, and Mr. Franklyn was 
ruined ; nothing remained but his wife's for- 
tune, or rather ſettlement, which was a hun- 


dred and fifty * a years and the = 
e 
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the old Lady now lives in, which was her 
father's. This was a fad blow, but it was 
followed by others ſtill worſe, for Mr. Frank- 
lyn ſent his eldeſt ſon to England and Hol- 

land to ſce after the affairs there. Alas! 

Sir, the ſhip. he went in ſprung a leak, ine 
foundered ; ſome few were ſaved by getting 

off timely into a boat, and were taken up by 

a ſhip; but this unfortunate young man was 
among thoſe that periſhed When the news 

came to Philadelphia, I leave you to judge- 
of the diſtreſs of the family. Mr. Franklvn 

never held up his head afterwards ;- this” 
bitter ſtroke, added to the ruin of his eir- 
cumſtances, was more than he could ſupport. 
He fell into a terrible melancholy, lofs of 
reſt and appetite, and ſoon followed his ſon 
to the grave, juſt about the time of the firſt- 
diſturbances between your country and Ame 
L | A 


- «© There was a very intimate friend of Mr. 
Franklyn's,, a Mr. Ponſonby, who had two 
ſons, the eldeſt a fine young man, and very 

e _ fond 
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fond of Miſs Charlotte Franklyn. The 
fathers approved of their good-liking to- 
| wards each other, and intended in two or 
three years they ſhould marry ;. but ſo ſelfiſh 
is the world, that no fooncr was the unfor- 
tunate family ruined, than Mr. Ponſonby 
wanted to break off the match; and forbid 
his ſon from viſiting them. His mother was 
more generous, ſhe ſtill loved the family, ſhe 
endeavoured to overcome the father's unjuſt 
prejudice againſt a declining fortune ; but the 
younger fon counteracted her, and, from a 
wicked deſign of getting all his father's. 
money, or of vexing his brother, he ap- 
plauded the old Gentleman's prudence, and 
blamed his brother's perſeverance. About 
this time the old Mr. Franklyn died, and 
within a few weeks afterwards Mr. Ponſonby 
followed him to the- grave, cut off by the 
ſmall- pox; but being inſtigated by his younger 
ſon, the moment he knew of his diſtemper, 
he made his will, and being worth near twelve 
hundred pounds a year, he left his fortune 
equally between bis two ſons, on condition 
that 
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chat the eldeſt did not marry Miſs Franklyn; 
but that if he did, he was then to have only 
one hundred a year, and the reſt all to go to 
the youngeſt ſon. Well, Sir, when this 
cruel will came to be known, Mrs. and Miſs 
Franklyn would not fee poor Mr. Ponſonby. 
He was diſtracted, and vowed he would not 
live without her; but all was in vain, the 
young Lady ſhut herſelf up, and pofitively 
refuſed him. During this contention between 
them, the Engliſh troops arrived at Boſton z. 
the young Mr. Franklyn offered his fervices ; 
the unhappy Mr. Ponſonby. did the ſame; 
they were accepted to fight. for their country. 
Before they went away, the latter wrote to 
his miſtreſs and her mother, renewing all his 
vous, declaring he never would marry any 
other woman, and that their eruelty had dri- 
ven him to deſpair and death. 


After the brave young men were gone, 
poor Miſs Franklyn was miſerable indeed; 
and, in a very ſhort time, the cruel, wicked 
brother had the impudence to offer himſelf 

16 to 
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to her; ſo you ſee, Sir, what a deſigning 
fellow he was: But ſhe refuſed, ſhe hated 
and - deſpiſed hum; nor would ſhe receive 
the addreſſes of any man. Mrs. Ponſonby 
ſometimes went to ſee them, but in general 
They faw no company, and, with only a maid 
and man ſervant, they lived retired from the 
world on their little income, reſpected by. 
every one. Alas! poor Ladies, more trou- 
ple awaited them: In the very firſt battle 

that happened between the Engliſh and our 
troops, poor young Franklyn was killed, and. 
his friend deſperately wounded. | 


When the news came here, the whole city 
lamented their fate, and for a long time the 
life of Mrs. Franklyn was in a doubtful ſtate. 
To the affection. and tender duty of her. 
| ſweet daughters ſhe is indebted for her reco- 
very, though ſhe has never enjoyed ROMS. 

health fince. | 


Aer ſome tne, when able to bear the 
journey, Mr. Ponſonby was brought home, 
Pe | 5 and 
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and as an event on which his life depended,. 
he requeſted. to be admitted to ſce Mils. . 
Franklyn.. At ſuch a time this could not be 


refuſed, They. met, and mingled their tears 


together, and being now determined to give 
a proof of his unalterable love and. reſolu- 
tion to marry. only her, he had writings 
drawn, and made a formal renunciation of his. 
ſhare in the fortune of his father to his bro- 
ther, with the reſerve of only the one hun- 
dred a year allotted for him in caſe of, an 
event not then even likely to happen. 

This generous and unexampled proof of 
love conquered the hearts, and overcame the 
repugnance of Mrs. and Miſs Franklyn, who. 
bitterly deploring the loſs of a ſon and bro- 
ther, the former Lady, apprehenſive that 
' grief would ſoon undermine her conſtitution, 
and carry her a victim to the grave, thought. 
it her duty no longer to oppoſe an. affection 
ſo firmly rooted,. nor. to deny her children. 
the happineſs of a protector when ſhe ſhould, 
be no more. Mrs. Ponſonby was equally 

* 
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pleaſed ; what fortune ſhe poſſeſſed, ſhe reſolved 
fhould be her elder ſon's, and hoped to ſee 
him and his beloved Miſs Franklyn happy,. 
by joining her little income to theirs. Every 
thing was now fettled, happineſs once more 
began to dawn on the younger part of the 
families, and it was ſettled that, in a. proper 
time, after Mr. Ponſonby was recovered, the 
nuptials ſhould take place. 


, 


„ But furely-(continued'the good woman, 

lifting up her hands and eyes to Heaven) 
furely, Providence tries the virtuous by cala- 
mities, thatthey may be purified like pure gold, 

and by their diſappointments in this world 

of cares, have their minds fitted to ſeck ever- 

laſting happineſs in. the world above.” 


Scarcely was Mr. Ponſonby recovered, 
when'his good mother died in a violent fever. 
This greatly grieved him, and put a ſtop to 
his marriage. She left her property, about 
three thouſand pounds, equally between her 
ſon and Miſs Franklyn, to ſhew her eſteem 

4 inne 5 and 
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and love for both. Very ſoon after he was 
ordered to join his corps: This was a ſecond 

death-ſtroke ; but he. had too muck honour, _ 
too much love for his country, to diſobey.. 


Miſs Franklyn, touched by his love and 
deſpair, offered to give him her hand pri- 
vately, to quiet any apprehenſions on his. 
part, though the ratification of the marriage 
ſhould not take place until his return; bur. 
he was too generous to accept. her offer, ſor 
his own gratification ; he depended upon: 
her truth. No ties (he ſaid) could give 
him greater aſſurance than her word, her 
honour, ſo ſolemnly pledged.” 


They parted with inexpreffible agonies; 
but they preferred - their duty to their own: 


 happineſs—good ereatures—Alas ! how ſor- 


rowful the concluſion! A few days ſince an 
account arrived that Mr. Ponſonby was kil- 
led, and the poor Ladiewhave been ill ever 
fince ; nor ſhould I wonder to hear of their 
death, for it is many months ſince he went 

GETS to 
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to the camp, and Miſs Franklyn has drooped 
from that time, ſadly foreboding, I believe, 
that he would follow her brother. 


The younger daughter, Miſs Harriot, 
who is about nineteen, and the ſweeteſt 
creature ſure that ever was ſeen; has long been 

the chief nurſe and comforter of her mother 
and ſiſter. She has had a ſad time on't I am 
ſure. The man ſervant, who has lived with 
them long before Mr. Franklyn's death, and 
is therefore much attached to the family, is 
diſtantly related to. me; he comes here 
ſametimes, and from him ] learned all the 
particulars 1 have related, and which indeed: 
are generally known in the city, where Mr. 
Ponſonby's wicked brother is ſo much hated, 
that he diſpoſed of his property here, and 
is gone, ſince the death of his mother,. to 
live at Penſylyania. 


b « This, Sir (cogeluded ſhe), is the hiſtory 
of Mrs. Franklyn and her family, and Lam. 
ſure you will hunk. they have been ſevere 
ſufferers 
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ſufferers by the cruel war your nation has in- 
volved us in.“ 


Mr. Biddulph had nothing to reply to this 
obſervation; the retaliation of miſeries, which 
many hundreds of families in his own coun- 
try ſuffered, was a poor plea, when he con- 
ſidered who firſt took up arms: On this ſub- 
ject therefore he was ſilent; but. his heart 
bled for the diſtreſs of the truly unfortunate. 
Miſs Franklyn, and felt greater intereſt in 
the happineſs of her lovely ſiſter. He im- 
patiently waited for the hour when he could 
make his appearance at the houſe of ſorrow;. 
but when he approached it, he obſerved the 


windows were not opened, and that the 


knocker was tied up; his heart beat as he 
held it in his hand. Ah * thought he, 
« Miſs Franklyn is, I fear, in danger.“ 


He knocked ſoftly ; the ſervant inſtantly 
appeared, before Biddulph could ſpeak : — 
4 Sir,” ſaid the man reſpe&fully, “ Mifs 
Farriot gave me orders to inform you, that. 
her. 
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her ſiſter is dangerouſly ill; ſhe cannot leave 
her, but is much obliged for your attention, 
and hopes you. will excuſe her not receiving 
your viſit at this time.“ 


« Be ſo good, friend,” returned he, © to 
make my beſt compliments, and tell the 
Ladies I ſhall be very happy if they can put 
it in my power to render them any ſervices, 
and ſincerely feel for their preſent diſtreſs. 
I lodge at Mrs. Nelſon's, (your relation) 
and if you can convey me any information 
relative to your Ladies, as to their health and 
fituation, | will amply reward you.“ | 


The ſervant looked at him with furpriſe, 
bowed, but made no reply. 


Biddulph walked from the door greatly 
oppreſſed, and inſtead of returning into the 
city, took a ſolitary ramble towards a wood, 
at a little diſtance from it, He was going 
on deeply muſing, and rather entangled by a 


5 nick een when he heard the ſound 


of 
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of voices as if in private converſation ; not 
knowing but he might be in ſome danger, if 
met by any vindictive Americans, he turned, 
as he thought, a different way, inſtead of 
which, getting into another track, he found 
himſelf ſuddenly much nearer to them ; he 
concluded therefore he had better 1emain a 
few minutes where he was, ſuppoſing the 
perſons, whoever they were, would ſoon walk 
away; but he was ſo ſituated that he could 
hear their converſation, though not always 
diſtinctly. 


n appears to me (ſaid a female voice) 
as a thing incredible that it ſhould be him in 
this part of the world, after having married, 
and having enough ta live decently upon, 
what ſhould induce him to come over to 
America?“ 
« I know not (replied a man) unleſs he 
has ſpent his fortune, was tired of his wife, 
or, like a romantic fool, choſe to fight for 
his country; but that it is Harry Biddulph 
| | that. 
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that I ſaw yeſterday coming out from Mrs. 
Franklyn's 1 can ſwear to,. and as I have no 
deſire to meet him here, nor you, I ſuppoſe, 
much inclination to view the dupe, I wiſh 
to have your advice, in- what manner we 
may avoid it, or, if there is a poſſibility of 
making his appearance here, of uſe to our 
ſelves.” 3 


The latter part of this ſpeech was. ſpokes 
28 if they were walking on, and the ſounds 
dying away, by taking a different path thro' 
the wood, Biddulph could not diſtinguiſh 
the words of the woman's reply. He fol- 
lowed them as he thought; loſt- in aſtoniſn- 
ment who the perſons, could be that knew, 
bim ; for, though the tone of the voices 
ſeemed familiar, yet he could not recolle& 
to whom they belonged. He came at length 
through the wood, but neither heard nor ſaw 
more of the perſons who had ſo greatly ex- 
cited his curioſity. He formed a thouſand” 
conjectures relative to them, and. at length 
concluded it muſt be William Biddulph and . 
| his 


| 

| 

| 

| # 
1 
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his mother. He was fo little known, even 
in his own country, and not at all in Ame- 
rica, that it rendered it the moſt probable 
ſuggeſtion ; beſides the word * dupe,” too 
painfully reminded him of the baſe fraud and 
advantage taken of his integrity and unſuſpi- 
cious nature. The recollection of their 
baſeneſs, and recent expreſſions, fired him 
with rage and indignation, he wiſhed to meet 
and upbraid them; yet, when the firſt tu- 
mult of paſſion was a little abated, he be- 
gan to conſider, that perſons of ſuch vile 
principles were capable of any enormities, 
and that even his life might be endangered, 
if they ſuſpected him of betraying them in 
this city. He returned to his lodgings ex- 
tremely uneaſy, both from the intelligence 
he had received at Mrs. Franklyn's, and the 
adea of being an inhabitant in the fame place 
with thoſe who had fo deeply injured him, 
determined, however, that, ſhould he dif- 
cover they employed, or devifed any machi- 
nations againſt him, he would no longer keep 
terms, or conceal the villany of ſuch wretches, 
| but 


— 
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but expoſe them to the world as they de- 
ſcrved, ſince he had not now a dear wife, 
whoſe feelings muſt have been wounded by 
a knowledge of their wickedneſs, the conſi- 
deration of which had heretofore kept him 
ſilent, and permitted them to enjoy their ill- 
gotten ſpoils. After ſome hours ſpent in re- 
flecting, he aſked. his landlady if ſhe knew 
any ſtrangers in that city of the name of 
Biddulph ? She replied in the negative. He 
then deſcribed their perſons, and as near as 
he could gueſs the time of their arrival in 
America. Still ſne could give him no de- 
gree of information; but ſaid, it was poſſible 
ſome of her neighbours might be better in- 
farmed, and ſhe would make an inquiry.“ 


_ CHAP. 
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TOWARDS night, Biddutph grew ex- 
4 tremely uneaſy concerning Miſs Frank- 
lyn, and was very deſirous of procuring 
ſome intelligence. The good woman hear- 
ing his wiſhes, offered to go and call on 

Peter, the ſervant. He accepted the prof- 
fered civility with evident pleaſure, and ſhe 
went out for that purpoſe ; but returned in a 
very ſhort time, her looks clouded with ſad- 
neſs, 


Ah! my good Mrs. Nelſon,” cried he, 
running to meet her, you alarm me! For 
Heaven's ſake what's the matter ?” | 
| « O, 
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e O, dear Sir!” anſwered ſhe, ſitting 
down, her eyes filled with tears, © it is as 1 
feared and expected, Poor Miſs Franklyn 
4s dead !” | | 


de Dead !” exclaimed Biddulph. 


e Yes, indeed, went on Mrs. Nelſon, 
ec it is really ſo; I thought ſhe had not 
ſtrength to bear the loſs of her dear Mr. 
Ponſonby, ſweet woman ! I hope they will 
be united in Heaven! O, what has not his 
cruel proud father to anſwer for? How will 
he meet them in. Paradiſe, before the Great 
Father of all !” e 

The good woman might have gone on 
for hours; Biddulph was loſt in thought; he 
was reflecting on the unfortunate lovers, and 
the diſtreſs of the lovely Harriot, and her 
reſpectable mother. 5 l 


When he t to reſt, a variety of 
ode crowded | into his 7 wk ms d inieded 


leep. 
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ſleep. William Biddulph and his mother 
gave him much uneaſineſs; but what chiefly 
dwelt upon his mind was the Franklyn' 8. 
At firſt he ſuppoſed humanity alone gave 
birth to his anxiety for them; he began to 
conſider the nature of his ſentiments towards 
Miſs Harriot, and was ſurpriſed ta diſcover 
a tenderneſs, an admiration he had never felt 
for any woman except his late beloved wife. 
Is it poſſible (thought he) that an interview, 
{o tranſient as both my viſits were, neither 
exceeding a half hour, can have inſpired a 
preference ſo decided, and ſo much beyond 
what I ſhould have ſuppoſed myſelf capable 
of feeling again for any woman; is it poſſible 
that I can have conceived a paſſion for a 
Lady, whoſe mind and character Iam igno- 
rant of? No, it cannot be. I ſurely miſtake 
the nature of my feelings; for though, in 
her expreflive eyes, one may trace a mind 
of ſenſibility, though her affection for her 
ſiſter, and the teſtimony of Mrs. Nelſon 
ſpeak much in her favour, yet it would be 
ridiculous to ſuppoſe my heart ſhould have 
Vol. 11. K ſclected 
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ſelected her, on knowledge ſo ſlender, and 
on circumſtances ſo little to be depended on. 


ce No, no, I admire her it is true; but 
my affefitons, they are buried in my Eliza's 
grave.“ Having, as he hoped, ſettled this 
point, he threw all his anxiety and reſtleſs- 
neſs on the ſcore of meeting the Biddulph's 
in America, and determined the following 
day to make every poſſible inquiry to trace 
them, as he grew every hour more con- 
vinced that it could be no other perſons that 


knew him for a © dupe.” 


The next day, on his coming into the 
room to take his breakfaſt, Mrs. Nelſon ex- 
claimed, „O, Sir! Peter has been here this 
morning, and told me all about it. Dear 
me, I almoſt cried my eyes out. He faid, 
the maid told him, that from the moment 
Miſs Franklyn had Mr. Ponſonby's ring, 
which the Gentleman (meaning you, Sir) had 
brought for her, from that hour ſhe grew 
much worſe ; that ſhe refuſed to take any 

thing 
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thing but water, and all ſhe uttered was, 
« Dear, generous man, we ſhall ſoon meet 
in Heaven;” and ſometimes bleſſing her 
mother and ſiſter, and begging they would 
forget her, and be happy in each other, — 
Yeſterday it ſeems, a few hours before her 
death, they thought her better; ſhe lay quiet, 
and with a ſweet ſmile on her face, Poor 
Miſs Harriot (who is almoſt worn to death 
with her attendance on her mother and ſiſter) 
took her hand, and kiſſing it, ſaid, & O, my 
dear Charlotte will live to comfort her de- 
clining parent! Miſs Franklyn, they ſay, 
looked at her. 
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r Do not deceive yourſelf, my much- be- 
loved Harriot; exert your fortitude, ſupport 


our mother, for very ſoon all will be over 
with me!“ 


She talked a little more (Peter faid he 
could not remember all he was told) and 
then deſired to ſee her mother. The good 
Lady was brought in. He ſaid, he heard it 
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was a moſt terrible ſcene between the three; 
but the young Lady requeſting they would 
be compoſed, and let her die in peace, they 
all joined in ſolemn prayer, and juſt as they 
had finiſhed ſhe expired, bleſſing both, and 
telling them to rejoice that ſhe was happy.” 


The old Lady fell into a fainting fit, and 
was Carried out of the room. Miſs Harriot 
they thought would have died with her ſiſter. 
In ſhort, it was a very ſhocking buſineſs, and 
they never reſted all night. This morning 
Mrs. Franklyn is very ill; Miſs Harriot is 
with her; ſhe ſays nothing, but looks like a 
ghoſt, and has ſent Peter for an old Lady, a 
friend of her mother's, to come and be with 
her, and direct things for her; fo he ſtepped 
in to tell me the melancholy tale.” 


Biddulph found, from the emotions of 
his heart, that he was deeply intereſted for 
this family, and reſolved within himſelf to 
call in the courſe of the day, and inquire 
after the Ladies, 


After 
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After breakfaſt he ſtrolled into the ſtreets, 
not without hopes of meeting William Bid- 
dulph, perſuaded he muſt be the perſon he 
had met with in the wood; under this idea 
he carefully examined every face he met, but 
to no purpoſe, and having ſpent ſome hours 
in this fruitleſs ſearch, he prepared to return, 
firſt calling at Mrs. Franklyn's door. 


Peter, who opened it, told him, His 


miſtreſs was very ill; but, thank God, Miſs 
Harriot kept up, though it was ealy to ſee, 
poor young Lady! that ſhe was cruelly 


grieved, and had hard work to bear all with 


out ſinking.” 


Biddulph left a card, and deſired Peter to 


bring him frequent information as to their 
health, which the faithful fellow promiſed 
to do, 


When he came to his lodgings, he found 
a meſſage from his Colonel, deſiring he would 
join quarters at German-Town, where the 
K 3 main- 
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main-body of the army lay. He felt a re- 
pugnance to obey this command, yet was 
unprepared to evade, or deny his attendance, 
conſequently reluctantly acquieſced. On his 
arrival, he found ſome detachments were 
to be ſent off into the country ; the draughts 
were made, but it happened that he was or- 
dered to remain in German-Town, The 
following night a general alarm took place, 
in conſequence of ſudden intelligence that 
General Waſhington was cloſe upon them 
with a large body of troops. The army was 
ſoon in motion, and gave the Americans a 
warm reception, who very unexpectedly found 
them prepared to diſpute the conqueſt they 
had meditated. Both parties fought with un- 
daunted courage and perſeverance, and the battle 
continued ſome time with equal obſtinacy and 
ſucceſs; but one of the detachments, which 
had been recalled, coming up freſh to the 
ſupport of the Britiſh troops, the Provincials 
were compelled to give way, and were ſoon 
completely routed, They quitted the field 

x | my 
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in haſte, and were purſued through the woods 
by parties of the Engliſh and Heſſians. 


Mr. Biddulph, who was in one of theſe 
parties, and had purſued. the enemy a long 
way through the country (which being ſo 
much interſected by woods and encloſures, 
impeded their progreſs, and enabled the 
Americans to efcape) was returning through 
the woods with a few men, when hg ob- 
ſerved a neat cottage among the trees, and 
two Engliſh ſoldiers ſtanding at the door. 
He walked up to them, and immediately 
one of them cried out, O, Sir! come here, 
here is a piteous ſight indeed !” 


Biddulph entered the cottage ; on a bed 
lay a very old man at the point of death, a 
youth mortally wounded on the floor by his 

fide, two ſoldiers endeavouring to bind up 
his wounds, he reſiſting their efforts to ſerve 
him, On the ground, at a little diftance, 
fat two young girls, about fourteen and fif- 
teen, whoſe diſordered dreſs, wild looks, and 
EX K 4 features 
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features impreſſed with grief and horror, too 
plainly indicated their wretched ſtate ; a ſer- 
jeant and another ſoldier were trying to raiſe 
them. DEW .H 


« Good Heavens!“ exclaimed Biddulph 
exceſſively ſhocked, © what means all this ?” 


| Before the ſoldiers could reply, the youth 
fixing his dying eyes on him, «© Whoever you 
are, if you have mercy, kill us all!“ 


At that moment the old man gave two 
heavy groans ; it was the laſt ſtruggle of ex- 
piring life, and he moved no more! The 
ſon who heard, who ſaw the cruel ſtroke, 
which ſeparated the ſoul from the body, lifted 
up his eyes, as if in thankfulneſs to-Heaven; 
then ſpeaking to the men, © Ceaſe (faid he) 
your officious kindneſs, Jam dying; be mer- 
ciful, and give death to thoſe wretched girls 
(pointing to his ſiſters, who were ſtill ſpeech- 
leſs) they cannot, dare not live!“ 


Biddulph, 
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Biddulph, who was overpowered by ſuch 
a ſcene of diſtreſs, ordering the foldiers on 
one ſide, © Tell me (ſaid he, taking the dy- 
ing youth by the hand) tell me the. cauſe of 
all this : Can nothing be done for you ? Can 
I ſerve your unfortunate ſiſters ?” 


« No, (anſwered he, firmly) no, only 
death can relieve us. You ſeem to have 
humanity, but what evils have your country 
heaped on the innocent and unoffending ! I 
was laſt night in the battle which terminated 
ſo fatally : I was obliged to fly with others 
equally unfortunate. I endeavoured to reach 
my father's houſe; he was old and decrepit : 
I wiſhed to remove him, and theſe dear un- 
happy girls. I arrived here in the ſame 
moment that three of your troops, foreigners, 


ſavages, worſe than the fierceſt beaſts, had 


entered this houſe, and beheld the two weep- 
ing daughters ſupporting their dying parent. 
Oh, God ! that moment, never, never was 
ſuch complicated wickedneſs! Regardleſs of 
the men, I flew to my expiring parent; he 
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knew me, but could not ſpeak ; the wretches, 
who had followed me, laid hold of my ſiſ- 
ters. 


At that inſtant as the young man ſpoke, 
one of the girls, who had appeared motion- 
leſs, ſuddenly ſnatched a bayonet from the 
ſerjeant, and plunged it to her heart! A cry 
of horror drew the youth's eyes to her; he 
trembled—he ſtopped.—“ All is over (ſaid 
one of the ſoldiers) the ſtroke was mortal!“ 


Two of them attempted to hold the other, 
who fell ſenſeleſs on the body of her ſiſter. 
The young man was convulſed with agony, 
and for a few moments life trembled on his 
lips; but ſtruggling to ſpeak, «© My dear, 
beloved Anna could not bear the horrid 
ſtory; in a few words then let me add, that 
theſe brutes attempted the violation of the 
poor girls in the preſence of a father and of 
a brother! I flew upon the miſcreants ; two 
of them cowardly ſtabbed me, and I fell to 
the earth, no longer able to defend them, in 

6 the 
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the view of a dying miſerable father, whoſe 
bitter groans and cries might have pierced 
a heart of adamant; before a brother diſa- 
bled, whoſe prayers, tears, and curſes, were 
equally unregarded, did thoſe feroctous 
monſters violate the fainting, helpleſs victims, 
and then plundering the houſe of all its few, 
and few indeed were its valuables then, they 
quitted us with inſulting mirth, and-ſelf-con- 
gratulations ! I fee the horrid ſtory ſhocks 
you. Theſe humane ſoldiers came here ſoon 
after, before the loſt, unhappy girls, or my- 
felf, had recovered our ſenſes ; they kindly, 
as they intended, brought us to life ; but the 
cruelly abuſed girls have never ſpoken one 
word, Thank Heaven, my father, my Anna 
is no more! And you, Sir, I charge you, 
as you will anſwer it to your God, I charge 
you, if that poor creature recovers, to place 
her in the hands of ſome reſpectable matron, 
odr religious inſtitution. Will you, dare you, 
promiſe to protect her?“ 
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will, Ido (cried Biddulph, tears guſh- 
ing from his eyes) and was about to add 
ſomething more, when the young girl, who 
had been raiſed from the body of her ſiſter, 
but lay in a ſenſeleſs ſtate, though alive, ſup- 
ported by one of the ſoldiers, was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a violent convulſion, attended 
with hickups, that in a few minutes put an 
end to her exiſtence.” 


te Now J am happy, now I ſhall die with 
pleaſure,” exclaimed the youth, in an exulting 
tone, Heaven is merciful. Soon ſhall we 
all be united!!!“ Seeing the ſoldiers look- 
ing with much concern on the two lovely, 
ill· treated victims. * An awful leſſon (ſaid 
he) never forget it; let the brave be humane; 
let the conqueror be merciful. You muſt 
all one day die, all appear to render an ac- 
count of your actions to the Supreme Hg: 4 


Exhaulted by the fatigue of calking, agh- 
tated by witneſſing the death of all his dear 
Connexions (for nature will ſpeak to the 
| heart, 
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heart, though reaſon might exult at their 
departure from miſery) the unhappy young 
man could not repreſs his emotions, which 
preſently cauſed his wounds to bleed afreſh, 
and in leſs than an hour relieved him from 
all his ſorrows !” 


The moment he had. breathed his laſt, and 
whilſt Biddulph was incapable of ſpeaking, 
the ſoldier, who had ſupported the dead 
man, burſt into tears: By G,“ cried 
he, © ſooner would J face a cannon than 
ſuch a ſight as this! If I knew who the 
villains were that had made ſuch a work of 
ruin, I would hunt them through the world, 
and ſpill my laſt drop of blood to let out 
theirs, and revenge this unhappy family.” 


Every one caught the enthuſiaſm, and 
vowed. vengeance on the perpetrators of this 
atrocious wickedneſs, Biddulph ſeized the 
occaſion to impreſs them with a ſtrong ſenſe 
of humanity, and a deteſtation of ſuch crimes 
as muſt infallibly render them hateful in the 


eyes 


EF 
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eyes of mankind, and be for ever reprobated 
by Heaven. The honeſt ſoldier, whoſe feel- 
ings delighted him, he determined from that 
moment ſhould be his ſervant and his friend. 
A heart like his was worth a million of 
proud, unfeeling ſpirits, who contemplate - 
the miſeries of humble life with apathy and 
cold indifference, becauſe “ no titles grace 
their birth, no riches blaze them into fame.” 
He applauded their generous warmth, and 
propoſed, as the laſt act of humanity, that 
they ſhould inter the dead to prevent the bo- 
dies from being inſulted. 


This was inſtantly undertaken ;. the fol- 
diers ſoon-dug a grave large enough to con- 
tain the whole of this wretched family. — 
Clothed as they were, they wrapped them up 
decently in the coverings left on the bed, 
and committed them to the earth, to riſe 
again in a bleſſed reſurrection. When theſe 
laſt duties were paid, filent and forrowful 
they returned to Gerinan-Town ; there Mr. 
3 repeated to the officers the dreadful 

0 tale: 
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tale : All were extremely ſhocked, but as it 
was impoſſible to fix directly on the offen- 
ders, and impolitic to irritate thoſe foreigners 
by a general cenſure, they were obliged to 
be ſilent, and permit the wretches to enjoy 
their ill-gotten ſpoils, and wait for the hour 
of retribution, which, ſooner or later, never 
fails to overtake ſuch atrocious crimes. 


4 
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CHAP. XV. 


8 thing being now quiet at the 
camp, Mr. Biddulph had permiſſion 
to reſide again in Philadelphia, where he was 
anxious to return, and receive intelligence 
concerning Miſs Harriot Franklyn and her 
mother. Shocked and diſguſted with the 
calamities of war, of which he had ſeen fo 
many melancholy proofs, he determined to 
quit the ſervice on the cloſe of this cam- 
paign, when the troops were laid up into 
winter quarters, whether a peace eſtabliſh- 
ment took place or not ; but till then he 
thought honour forbid him from reſigning 


FFT?! ? 
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a ſituation he had ſo voluntarily choſen, and 
in which he might again be called forth into 
action. Influenced by theſe ſentiments, he 
returned. to Philadelphia, accompanied by 
Andrew, the humane ſoldier, who was 
charmed with his new maſter, and like him 
heartily ſick of the prefent war, though he 
conceived it to be his duty to obey the 
commands of his' King, and fight for the 
Country that gave him bread. Such ideas 
the. offspring of an honeſt and ingenuous 
mind might dignify any ſtation, and a proof, 
that nobility of birth is not always neceſſary 
to produce noble ſentiments, or exalted ac- 
tions, 


Biddulph's firſt queſtion to Mrs. Nelſon 
was, © Had ſhe heard of the F _ 
_ * | 


a Yes, indeed (replied he). I hear every 
day. Mrs. Franklyn is ſtill very ill. Miſs 
Harriot not much better. Mrs. Bailey, 
their friend, has a very melancholy time on 
Its 
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it. The poor young Lady is to be buried 
to-morrow, and then, it 1s to be hoped, they 


Vill endeavour to be more reconciled. Peter 


told Miſs Harriot about you, Sir, and de- 
livered your card. She ſaid, © ſhe was 
much obliged to you, but was unfit to ſee 


any company at preſent.” 


This intelligence afforded him as much 
ſatisfaction as he could reaſonably expect, 
and his mind was again occupied by an ear- 


neſt deſire of finding out the Biddulph's : 


He deſcribed their perſons, nearly as he re- 
membered them, to Andrew, and bid him 
follow any one to their home, who bore any 
reſemblance to the portraits he had drawn, 


The day after the funeral of the unfortu- 
nate Miſs Franklyn, Biddulph knocked at 
the door, which was opened by Peter. Ha- 


ving inquired after the Ladies, he leſt a card, 


and being informed they were yet in a very 
indifferent ſtate of health, and worſe ſpirits, 


he had but ſlender hopes of being admitted 
| for 
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for the preſent, if ever he ſhould be per- 
mitted to viſit there again; for as he had 
no claims to expect that indulgence, and his 
firſt introduction had been attended with ſuch 
melancholy circumſtances, he was apprehen- 


five that he ſhould find himſelf excluded 


from that privilege, and the idea gave him 
a great deal of pain. In a deep muſing he 
rambled again towards the wood, and having 
croſſed through a path- way to a pretty con- 
ſiderable diſtance, among the opening of the 
trees, he perceived a very neat houſe taſtily 
fitted up. He directed his ſteps towards it, 
and ſaw a woman, ſmartly dreſſed, watering 
ſome ſhrubs, which were planted round the 
white palings that ſurrounded the houſe, — 
As he approached, ſhe looked at him, and 

diſcovered a very pleaſing face. He bowed, 
and ſhe returned the compliment. He ſaw 
alſo the figure of a man at the parlour win- 
dow, who immediately withdrew ; .as Bid- 
dulph walked ſlowly round the encloſure, the 
Lady ſeemed to have finiſhed her taſk, and 
turned into the houſe. He was very deſirous 


of 
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of being taken notice of, as he was charmed 
with the neatneſs and clegance that appeared 
both in the dwelling and its miſtreſs ; but in 
this wiſh he was diſappointed; the door was 
ſhut, and no one appeared. He lingered a 

little while on the ſpot, but fearing to be 
noticed as impertinently curious, he at length 
reluctantly turned to the path-way, and mea- 
ſured his ſteps back to his lodgings. 


He inquired of Mrs. Nelſon if ſhe knew 
any thing of this houſe and its owners ? She 
ſaid, their names were Smith; the Gentle- 
man was Engliſh, and had ſome time back 
married an American Lady of good fortune, 
As there was nothing in this information to 
intereſt him, he thought no further of the 
matter. Nothing particular occurred to him 
for upwards of a week ; he conſtantly at- 
tended every day at Mrs. Franklyn's door, 
and left his card; that Lady till continued in 
a very declining ſtate of health, and of courſe 


her daughter was neither well nor happy. 
The 
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The tenth day, after his return from the 
camp, Biddulph, calling as uſual on Peter, 
was unexpectedly and moſt agreeably ſur- 
priſed by an invitation to walk into the par- 
Jour. As he had no idea of ſuch an indul- 
gence, he was in a morning dreſs, in a diſha- 
bille ; he heſitated tor a moment, but ſo ſtrong 
was his defire to fee Miſs Harriot, that it 
overcame his firſt repugnance, ariſing from 
his negligent appearance, and he followed 
the ſervant, who introduced him to an el- 
derly Lady of a very ſtately air, and not the 
moſt pleaſant countenance. He concluded 
this Lady was Mrs. Bailey, and although her 
figure and ſtiff manners were not very pre- 
poſſeſſing, yet, as a friend to the family, he 
paid her the moſt reſpectful attention. 


« You will pleaſe to be ſeated, Sir ; your 
perſeverance, and inquiries after this family, 
Miſs Harriot thinks, entitles you to an ad- 
miſſion, which a ſtranger otherwiſe could have 
no claim to, in my opinion. I think, Sir, you 
brought thoſe remembrances from Mr. Pon- 

: ſonby, 
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ſonby, which accelerated the death of Miſs 
Franklyn ?” 


« ] ſhould be extremely ſorry, Madam, 
{anſwered Biddulph, ſhocked and diſguſted) 
to admit ſuch an idea to my mind, though I 
cannot charge myſelf with any impropriety 
in fulfilling the commands of a dying man, 
and which I held a ſacred duty?“ 


« And pray in what ſituation did you meet 
with poor Ponſonby ?” | 


« Situation | Madam” repeated Biddulph, 
much confuſed, 


ce Tt is not very polite, Sir, to repeat my 
words,” retorted ſhe; © but I mean, where 
did you meet with him, and how did you 


become acquainted ?” 


Much hurt at theſe interrogatories, and 
the impertinent air that accompanied them, 


he roſe in his temper a little, and replied, 
with 
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with ſome ſpirit, © I had not the honour of 
being acc; unted with Mr. Ponſonby ; my 
meeting with him was accidental,” 


e Indeed! Why, I thought he died in 
the field of battle ?” 


« He did ſo, Madam; there J received 
his laſt ſigh.“ 


« Were you then in the Provincial army? 
But no, that cuuld not be, or you would | 
not be here. Pray, Sir, pardon me, are | 
you in a eivil or a military capacity here?“ 

; | 


* In the military, Madam,” replied he, in- 
dignantly. | | 


« Good Heavens ! then you fought againſt 
us; perhaps yourſelf wounded, or killed the 
poor young man, whoſe trinkets you brought 
here. Well, I never heard any thing like 


this,” 


— — 


Biddulph 
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Biddulph had riſen from his chair in great 
warmth ; but that moment the dar opened, 
and Miſs Harriot entered. Her appearance 
calmed his riſing paſſion : Nothing, indeed, 
could be more intereſting than her figure ; 
ſhe was of a good height, and elegantly 
formed, a very clear brunette, with a pair 
of expreſſive dark-grey eyes, delicate fea- 
tures, and a ſweetneſs of countenance, that 
engaged both admiration and eſteem ! The 
anxiety and ſorrow ſhe had for ſome time 
experienced, had thinned her perſon, and 
thrown a melancholy languor over a face 
that, however pale, was ſtill extremely 


lovely.” 


Biddulph paid involuntary homage to this 
charming young woman, and ſhe received 
his civilities with a modeſt reſpect. He 
apologized for the liberty he had taken in 


knocking daily at her door. 


cc My 
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* My mother, Sir (ſaid the, in a tremu- 
lous voice) ordered me to return you thanks 
for your politeneſs.“ 


& Aye (cried Mrs. Bailey) politeneſs, 
indeed ! Why, you little think this Gentle- 
man belongs to the Engliſh army, and fought 
againſt Mr. Ponſonby !'* Harriot ſtarted 
with a Took of terror. 


« The firſt part of your charge is true, 
Madam, and had my ſtation been in that 
wing which engaged the main body of the 
Provincials, the latter aſſertion might have 
been true alſo ; but] was poſted in a different 
part from where Mr. Ponſonby fell.“ 


4 And -whoſe word have we for this 
aſked ſhe, with a malicious air. 


„ Mine, Madam,“ anſwered he, with ſpi- 
"rit, © mine, a word never yet diſputed : But 
had it been otherwiſe, I am perſuaded, a ge- 
nerous mind would never have cenſured the 
— 7 per- 
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performance of a duty in which there could 


be no diſcrimination.” 


« Duty, indeed!“ retorted ſhe ; © but it 
is dangerous ſpeaking one's mind; you are 


maſters here for tbe preſent.” 


« Dear Madam,” faid Harriot, in great 


emotion, © this converſation had better drop; 


we are certainly obliged to this Gentleman 
for his politeneſs, and difference in principle 
ought never to make us forget common ci- 


vility.“ 


Before ſhe had finiſhed the ſentence, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edey were announced; two ſtiff, 
formal Quakers entered the room, quite erect, 
and with ſuch repulſive looks, that Biddulph 
half reſolved to leave the houſe ; but conſi- 
dering the ill impreſſion the lovely Harriot 
might entertain of him from the ſpiteful, ob- 
ſervations of Mrs. Bailey, he reſumed his 


ſeat. 
« Friend 
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« Friend Harriot (ſaid Mrs. Edey) how 
doſt thee do? How is thy worthy mother?“ 


« Friend Bailey, I am glad to ſee thee ; 
thou art very good to cleave unto the houſe 
of mourning :” Then glancing her eyes over 
Biddulph (who being in black, ſhe ſuppoſed 
might ſome how be connected with the family) 
ſhe nodded her head to him, with an air of 
dignified reſerve : * Thou lookeſt poorly, 
(went ſhe on, without waiting for Harriot's 
reply:) I heard thou hadit been cloſely 
confined with thy mother ; it has hurt thy 
health.” 


Vet the damſel looketh very beautiful,” 


ſaid friend Edey, ſcrewing up his mouth, and 


glancing an admiring eye. 


« Thee doſt wrong,” retorted his help- 


mate, to raiſe the maiden's vanity ; the 


outward form of woman ſignifieth little, it is 
the grace and ſpirit within that deſerveth 
praiſe,” 

L 2 « True, 
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« True,” ſaid Mrs. Bailey, „J am of 
your opinion, Mrs. Edey ; good ſenſe and 
diſcretion is all that is valuable; a pretty 
baby- face and complexion is only ſkin deep, 
and generally conceals a fooliſh or a depraved 
mind.“ 


« ] beg your pardon,” cried Biddulph, 
highly provoked; © the face is generally ſaid 
to be © the index of the mind; and if I may 
be permitted to form a judgment from the 


company preſent, the obſervation has great 


truth in it.” 


« Thou art puffed up with vanity thyſelf, 
from a tolerable outſide (faid Mrs. Edey) 
and being one of theſe worldly flatterers, 
who ſcek to gratify the proud conceit of ſim- 


ple maidens, thou thinkeſt to delude our 


neighbour's daughter by thy ſupple tongue.“ 


« As the Gentleman is a ſtranger, Madam; 


(obſerved Harriot) to whom my mother 


thinks herſelf indebted for his attentions, I 
* ſhould 
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ſhould: be very ſorry if he ſhould be ſubjected 
to any unfavourable judgment for the com- 
mon forms of civility towards females ; he 
can derive no ſatisfaction to himſelf by an 
attempt at impoſition, and it is equally an 
affront to his honour, and my underſtanding, 
to believe 1t.” 


te Indeed!“ cned Mrs, Bailey, purſing up 
her mouth, and figetting in her chair, © you 
are mighty ſententious, Miſs. I think your 
good friends are but little obliged to your 
civility,” 


Biddulph could contain. himſelf no longer, 
riſing and bowing very reſpectfully to Har- 
riot, © That I feel-highly gratified, Madam, 
in being permitted to pay my. reſpects to 
you, and much honoured by the candour and 
liberality of your ſentiments, I. hope you 
will do me the juſtice to believe, nor ſhall 
any action of my life cauſe you to regret 
your politeneſs. I hope to be 2 with 

| L 3 the 
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the permiſſion of waiting on you in a happier 
hour,” * 


Harriot bowed with an air of aſſent, that 
conveyed a ſecret tranſport to his heart, and 
turning to the company with a general, but 
ſlight, air of civility, he left the room, and, 
as the Poet obſerves, © his character behind 
him,” which Mrs. Bailey began unmercifully 
to aſperſe. A ſaucy fellow] I am amazed, 
Harriot, you will open your doors to him. 
I ſhall let your mother know he is an Eng- 
liſh homicide, that has been carrying blood 
and deſtruction before him; that he is our 
mortal enemy, and reſides in Philadelphia a as 


a conqueror and a fpy.” 


« Dear Madam,” cried Harriot, © ſpare 
yourſelf, and the abſent ; why this ſeverity 
to a man who never injured you?“ 


60 How! neighbour Harriot,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Edey, “ is he not a man of blood, a cruel, 


oppreſſive Engliſnman? Has he not aſſiſted 
| in 
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in overcoming our brethren, and taken an 
unjuſt poſſeſſion of this city? And doſt thee 
not join in reprobating a common enemy?“ 


« No (replied ſhe) I reprobate no one; 
all men have a right to judge for themſelves. 
We muſt ſubmit to events we cannot con- 
troul, and if, in his preſent ſituation, Mr. Bid- 
dulph behaves with propriety, he is entitled 
to our conſideration and reſpect,” 


% Was ever the like heard? (exclaimed 
her angry opponent.) What will this world 
come to, when girls, juſt from their nurſery, 
preſume to judge for themſelves, and im- 
pertinently dictate to others! None but a 
forward minx would encourage a man who 1s 
an enemy to her country.“ 


« Neighbour Bailey, thou art too warm. 
Friend Harriot, thou ſpeakeſt too freely (ſaid 
Mrs. Edey ;) it becometh not a young mai- 
den to throw her eyes upon the men, nor to 

| = be 
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be pert to her elders ; thou ſhouldſt conſider 
ſhe is the friend of thy parent.” 


&« I do not forget it, Madam,” anſwered 
Harriot; “ as ſuch Mrs. Bailey is entitled 
to my regard; but I conſider it alſo an in- 
diſpenfable duty to ſupport the cauſe of an 
abſent perſon, whoſe character may be un- 
juſtly aſperſed ; indiſcriminate cenſure is 
always invidious and cruel; nor ſhould dife 
ference in opinion or parties render us blind 
to merit, or inſenſible of civilities.“ 


« O, the wonderful ſagacity of a Miss 
juſt out of her leading ſtrings !” cried © Mrs. 
Bailey, with a look of contempt ; “ but, 
however, child, I ſhall not waſte my breath 
on you : I ſhall know of your mother if ſhe 
tolerates ſuch doings. I took notice of your 
looks; I can ſee through ſuch crvilities — 

_ civilities which have been the death of your 
ſiſter, almoſt killed your mother, and taught 
you to eſpouſe the cauſe of a general enemy. 
Yes, yes, I ſhall give her my opinion.“ 


cc As 
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e As you pleaſe, Madam,“ replied Har- 
riot, coolly ; © to my mother's pleaſure and 
directions J ſhall think it a duty to ſubmit 
my own judgment; but to no other perſons 
do I owe any ſuch deference.” 


J like thy ſpirit (fajd Mr. Edey) but 
thee ought not to be warm in favour of a 
young fellow; thee art a goodly maiden,. 
and peradventure mayſt become the choſen 
of one of the faithful; thou haſt a comely 
perſon.” 


«. Hold thy tongue, Reuben (cried his- 
helpmate, in an angry tone.) Do not thou 
aid the work of Satan by making the mai - 
den vain; thee ſceſt ſhe taketh pains to ſhew 
her perſon, and inſtead. of ſackcloth putteth 
on black, becauſe it is becoming; ſuch. 
worldly. vanities require reproof.“ 


Sick of theſe impertinencies, Harriot roſe 
from her chair: © My mother (ſaid ſhe) 
may want my attendance, Mrs, Bailey, you 

14 | will 
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will be ſo kind to entertain our friends. — 
Without ſtaying for an anſwer; with a general 


| falute, ſhe quitted the room. Then every 


tongue, free from reſtraint, abuſed Biddulph, 
and cenſured Harriot ; the Quaker and his 
wife had no motives, but a rooted diſlike to 
an Engliſhman : But Mrs. Bailey was actu- 


ated by different conſiderations ; ſhe was a 


maiden at the age of ſixty -four, and had ſpent 
the laſt forty years of her life in fruitleſs en- 


deavours to charm ſome wealthy man, and 


change her condition ; but as her fortune 
was very circumſcribed, and her perſonal 
attractions ſtill more fo, ſhe had vainly diſ- 
played all her powers, the ill qudging youth 


of her day, overlooked her ſtock of charms; 


vexation and diſappointment working. on a 


mind naturally diſpoſed to fretfulneſs and 


malignity, gave her that fund of ill- nature, 
that envy againſt the young, the | handſome; 
and rich, and that ſplenetic obſervation of 
the attentions. of men towards her own ſex, 
particularly if the latter had any attractions, 
that the whole buſineſs of her life was devo- 

1 ted 
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ted to ſchemes for undermining the happineſs 
of lovers.” | 


A family connexion had always preſery ed 
to her a reception in the houſe of Mr. Frank- 
lyn, whoſe hoſpitable table was a deſirable 
indulgence, and large parties ſometimes flat- 
tered her with an opportunity of obtaining 
her wiſhes of being ſelected as a partner for 
life by ſome wealthy merchang, 3 

Blind to her deficiencies i in perſonal * 
(and where is the woman that can ſee tbem 
clearly?) hope had led her on from day to 
day, until months and years, paſſed away 
without the deſiratum ſo anxiouſly ſought for; 
the depredations of time ſtole the few graces 
from her perſon (if ſhe ever had any) and 
ſoured her temper into an envious malignancy 
againſt all young women, and a hatred to- 
wards thoſe ill-judging men who had ſlighted 
merit like her's, and even in her preſence 
dared to carry their devoirs to youth and 


beauty. 


18 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Franklyn, after the death of her huf- 
band, and the lols of her fortune, was obliged 
to circumſcribe the circle of her acquaintance, 
a prudence which met with little oppoſition 
from her former numerous friends, when they 


could no longer hope to derive gratification 


to themſelves by ſociety. and entertainments: 
Mrs. Bailey, however, ſtill followed her to 
the retirement ſhe had choſen, and ſtill found 
it convenient to ſhare in their narrowed do- 
meſtic comforts ; but not now as formerly 
awed by the ſuperiority of fortune, and taking 
merit to herſelf in the © conſtancy of her 
attachment (Mrs. Franklyn being too good 
to diſcriminate into her ſelfiſh motives) ſhe 
aſſumed a degree of conſequence in the fa- 
mily that was quietly allowed to her, and 
from making herſelf frequently uſeful, was 
become a neceſſary auxiliary on all impor- 
tant occaſions, was conſulted on every emer- 
gency, and aſſerted the privilege of giving 
her advice and decided opinion, which was 
ſeldom or never conteſted, or departed from.” 
Entrufted 
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Entruſted with all theſe powers, Mrs. Bai- 
ley was the oracle of Mrs. Franklyn, and the 
deſigning woman took every mean advantage 
of her partiality. Her underſtanding was 
naturally ſtrong ; ſhe received what may be 
called a maſculine education from her father, 
who was a clergyman.. She talked inceflantly, 
was quite tireſome and boiſterous in diſplay- 
ing her knowledge, affected a ſingularity of 
dreſs, and loſing all hopes of being diſtin- 
guiſhed as a charming woman, was defirous 
of being eſteemed a charater, that ſhe might 
obtain notoriety in ſome ſhape. To thoſe 
ſhe pretended to love, or on whom ſhe had 
any particular views, ſhe was fulſome and 
flattering to a diſguſting degree; to others, 
who were not happy enough to fall under 
her ſelfiſh conſiderations, ſe was rude, im- 
pertinent, and overbearing. Such was the 
woman, who had by artifice acquired the 
friendſhip of Mrs. Franklyn, and the entire 
regulation of her family ; and too many ſuch 
are the buſy-bodies of the day ! 

When 
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When Harrtot left the room, ſhe went im- 


mediately to her mother's chamber; weak 


and exceeding low as Mrs. Franklyn was, 
ſhe ſaw, as her daughter drew near to the 
bed, that ſhe looked ruMed and vexed. 
« What ails you, my dear girl? (ſaid ſhe, 
faintly) Have you heard any bad news ? Can 
we have any more to ſuffer! al | 


ee Pardon me, my dear mother, (an- 
ſwered Harriot) if J appear to you diſcon- 
certed, I have heard nothing that can give 
you the leaſt uneaſineſs; but, indeed, I am 


a little diſpleaſed with Mrs. Bailey. She has 


treated the Engliſh Gentleman, who has ſo 
often kindly inquired after your health, with 
very great rudeneſs. She has taken unjuſt 
prejudices againſt him, nor makes any al- 

lowance for local attachments, or. a ſituation 
which education, and the commands of his 
parents, perhaps, may have forced upon 


him.” 


« What 
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«© What ſituation do you mean, _ * 


. ftw FE. ® a 3 


He is an u Engliſh officer, I believe (re- 
plied Harriot';) but ſurely if that is an error, 


his heart may- be good, though his judgment 


is wrong, and he certainly behaved with 
humanity to poor She ſtopped, for 
ſhe ſaw her mother was much agitated. 


My dear child (ſaid ſhe) you are too 


warm; what is this young man to us that 
we ſhould cenſure our beſt friend, who, 
from a long knowledge of the world, muſt 
be capable of reading characters with more 
juſtice and diſcernment, than your ſuperficial 
acquaintance with the one or the other can 
entitle you to do. O, Harriot! guard againſt 
your too great ſuſceptibility, a recent event 
ſhould teach you a leſſon of prudence ; watch 


over your heart, and let reſerve and decorum 


bona all its motions.“ 


The young Bag _ ths ity ok 
pain her cender mother? ſtruggled to exert 
) | herſelf 
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herſelf in ſpeaking, kiſſed her hand in great 
emotion: Fear me not, my deareſt mo- 
ther (cried ſhe) every movement of this heart 


- ſball ſubmit to your directions; your pre- 


cepts and example ſhall guide every iel 
my life.“ 


Tears on both ſides accompanied theſe 
words, when the tender effuſions were broken 
in upon by the entrance of Mrs. Bailey. — 
This ſpiteful woman, without any ceremony, 
began to blame Harriot in the moſt pointed 
manner, placed her behaviour to Mr. Bid- 
dulph, her innocent civility, her defence of 
his conduct, with the fprrited,' rude anſwers 
he had made to herſelf (when ſhe only aſked 
him a few civil and natural queſtions ;) in 
ſhort, the whole converſation ſhe ſet forth 
in a point of view ſo different from truth, 
and with ſo much malice and aggravation, 
that Mrs. Franklyn threw a ſort of reproach- 
ful glance at her daughter, ſaying, «We 
have nothing to do with a man who preſumes 


to inſult our friends; nor can you, Harriot, 


conſiſtent 


— ——— 
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eonſiſtent with propriety, receive any more 
viſits from a young man, with whoſe cha- 
racter and connexions you are unacquainted; 
J defire therefore he may not be admitted 


again,” 


Harriot, though extremely provoked at 
the invidious miſrepreſentation of facts by: 
Mrs. Bailey, had a mind too. candid and in- 
genuous not to allow the force of her mo- 
ther's obfervation, and to be ſenſible that 
there was ſomething indecorous in a young 
woman's. admiſſion of a ſtranger, when not 
fanctioned by the preſence of her parent; 
ſhe therefore calmly replied, * You ſhall 
certainly be obeyed, Madam ; your requeſt 
will ſhut the door againſt Mr. Biddulph ; all 
I contended for, was the obſervance of com- 
mon politeneſs to a perſon in our own houſe, 
and no premature judgment to his diſadvan- 
tage, where he was utterly unknown.” 


« You are a good girl, Harriot,” was all 
the anſwer Mrs, Franklyn returned, whilſt a 
28 malicious 
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malicious triumphant ſmile played on the 
features of Mrs. Bailey, expreſſive of the 
Joy ſhe felt in carrying her point to the mor- 
tification of others; and it was a mortifica- 
tion to Harriot, for the delicacy of Biddulph's 
manners, and (why ſhould we ſeek to deny 


it) the elegance of his form, had given im- 
preſſions greatly in his favour, which all Mrs. 


Bailey's malice failed to extirpate, and there- 
fore could not but occaſion much concern, 
when ſhe was no longer permitted to expreſs 
that civility ſhe thought him entitled to ; 
yet, however repugnant to her inclinations, 


| ſhe heſitated not a moment to obey her 


mother, and that ſame evening Peter received 
orders not to admit Mr. Biddulph, an order 
as unpleaſing to Peter as it was painful to 
his young miſtreſs. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVI. 


IDDULPH, who had left Mrs. Frank- 

lyn's houſe, highly enraged at the im- 
pertinence of Mrs. Bailey, and not much 
pleaſed with the Quakers, whoſe unpleaſant 
manners were a ſtriking contraſt to thoſe of 
his benevolent friends, Abraham and Re- 
becca; with increaſed admiration for Harriot, 
and the moſt ardent wiſh to obtain her eſteem, 
he was not a little apprehenſive that the wo- 
man, capable of making ſuch invidious ob- 
ſervations to his face, might be ſtill more 
malignant when he was not preſent. The 


ſentiments which he entertained for the 


lovely 
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lovely Harriot began ſeriouſly to alarm him; 
he took his heart to taſk, and, on a critical 
ſurvey, was clearly convinced that love, a 
love even more fervent than ever he had at 
firſt entertained for his late wife, had taken 
poſſeſſion of his whole ſoul. © How abſurd 
the idea (exclaimed: he)- that we can love 
but once in our lives! My dear Eliza was 
amiable, good and affectionate. No man 
ever eſteemed a woman more than I did her. 
She was the pride, the comfort of my life ; 
ſhe doated on. me, alas! too much; for how 
did I requite her? how baſely fall into the 
ſnares of an abandoned woman, and ſuffer 
her gentle heart to be torn with anguiſh ? 
Her premature death overwhelmed me with 
ſorrow, and I thought my heart was invul- 
nerable to the charms of any other woman: 
But I feel my error, for at this moment F 
love the charming Harriot more paſſionately, 
and with more ardour, than J ever experi- 
enced before, and am well convinced, that 
en her reſts my Fey * future happineſs.” 
Ruminating 
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Ruminating on the meaſures he ſhould 
take to obtain his wiſhes, he ſtrolled into the 
wood, and inſenſibly followed the track which 
led to the houſe he had once before ſo much 
admired. On advancing towards it, he faw 
a young woman of an engaging countenance, 
though evidently marked with ſorrow, a dreſs 
plain in the extreme, but perfectly neat, a young 
child in her arms, on one of which hung a 
ſmall baſket; with a ſlow ſtep, and a melan- 
choly look, ſhe came forth from the houſe, 
ſhut the gate after her, looked up to the 
windows, where he ſaw the paſting ſhadow 
of two figures, and, hèaving a heart; felt Ggh, 
turned into the wood on the right-hand from 
the path where Biddulph ſtood. There was 
ſomething ſo touching in her appearance and 
manner, that he was tempted to follow her 
at a ſmall diſtance, and was ſurpriſed to find 
that ſhe ſtruck into the moſt unfrequented 
part where the. underwood impeded her 
walking, and made her progreſs rather dif- 

ficult. Coming at length to a ſmall opeffing, 
'fhe ſeated herſelf on the ſtump of a tree, hot | 
2 child 


child, who appeared to be about two years 
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child by her ſide, and, opening her baſket, 


took out ſome fragments of meat, gave a 
ſmall piece of bread to the child, and at- 
tempted to eat ſomething herſelf ; but at the 
very firſt mouthful ſhe burſt into tears, and 


threw it from her. 


Biddulph, whoſe feelings were tremblingly 
alive to every object in diſtreſs, haſtened to- 


wards her. She ſaw him, and haſtily at- 
tempted to riſe. 


« Fear not, Madam (cried he) I have no 


ill defigns ; Heaven, perhaps, has ſent me to 
your relief.” He was by her fide in a mo- 


ment, 


Trembling, ſhe refumed her ſear, and look- 
ing up with an expreſſion of grief, that greatly 
moved him: © I am obliged to you, Sir; 
Heaven, indeed, only can relieve me, and from 


thence I have no right to hope for it.” 


Biddulph had now ſeated himſelf by the 


old, 
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Old, very lovely, but very emaciated. * You 
will pardon my intruſion, Madam (ſaid he;) 
I confeſs I have followed you from the houſe 
in the wood ; your appearance excited my 
curioſity ; it is not an idle one, believe me: 
I wiſh to ſerve you.” 


Tears now flowed in torrents from her 
eyes; he was little leſs agitated ; but taking 
the little girl in his arms, he began to careſs 
her, to hide his own emotion, and to 


give its ſorrowing mother time to recover 
herſelf. 


After a ſhort pauſe, «© Do you five near 
this place,” aſked he; © for I think you may 
get cold by ſitting here?“ 


« I do not live far off (anſwered ſhe, with 
a deep ſigh) but I am pretty well inured to 


cold, and being much fatigued, found myſelf 
obliged to reſt here.“ 


«Be 
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« Be not offended (ſaid Biddulph, in a 
ſoothing voice) if I confeſs that I am anxious 
to know the cauſe of this forrow, which 
ſeems to weigh your ſpirits down, and has 
weakened your whole frame. I have expe- 
rienced many painful viciſſ:rudes in life; am 
myſelf far from being happy, yet, perhaps, 
may have the power of ſerving you, at leaſt 
1 have the wiſh to do ſo.” 


« There are ſome melancholy ſituations 
in life (replied ſhe) that admit of no relief; - 
where there is ſclf-reproach, there can never 
be peace from outward circumſtances. You 
ſeem compaſſionate and humane ; prudence, - 
perhaps, may condemn 'me for placing con- 
fidence in a ſtranger, but I can hazard little; 
for I have nothing to loſe but your pity, 
and I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf, if I ſought to 
procure it by paſſing * upon you in a 


Falſe light.“ 


« am already prejudiced in your favour, 
{replicd he) by your ingenuouſneſs, Permit 
| | _ 
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me. to carry your. child, and attend you 
home.” 


She looked at him, for a moment heſita- 
ted, and ſeemed inclined, by the motion of 
her head, to refuſe. He again urged his 
requeſt, and roſe from the ground with the 
child in his arms. She at length reluctantly 
aſſented, and, accepting his offered atm, 


feebly accompanied him through the wood, 


on the ſkirts of which ſtood three very ſmall 
mean-looking cottages. One of theſe ſhe . 
entered; it contained only two rooms, and 
bore the marks of extreme poverty ; there 
were three low ſtools, one of which ſeemed 
to be uſed as a table, and a very few trifling 
neceſſaries thinly ſcattered round the outſide 
room. In the other ſtood a very indifferent 
bed, and two broken chairs, In this bed 
ſhe placed the child, who had fallen aſleep 
in Mr. Biddulph's arms, and then returning 
offered him one of the ſtools, wilt ſhe 
ſeated herſelf on the other, 
vol. II. —- | ay 
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„ I have no accommodations, or refreſh- 
ments, to offer you (ſaid ſhe :) I have long 
been a ſtranger to both, nor have I heard 
the ſoothing voice of compaſſion for a long, 
tong time.” 


Biddulph, exceedingly touched with the 
ſadneſs of her tones, requeſted ſhe would, 
without reſerve, acquaint him with her ſitu- 
ation, and be aſſured of his aſſiſtance to the 
utmoſt extent of his power. She bowed 
with a tearful eye, and _ the following 
narrative. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


